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ELLEN CLARE. 
BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Tue last beams of a glorious sunset, in the beginning 
of June, shone on the castellated hall of Rosecourt, 
one of the most splendid relics of Gothic architecture 
in England that had survived the assaults of sap and 
siege during the civil wars, or the yet more destruc- 
tive change of taste which in those modern days has 
inclined our nobility to replace the august time-ho- 
noured residences of their ancestors, with the mush- 
reom white brick edifices of the parvenu. The 
magnificent woods that rose in the background, and 
sloped down on either side to the shores of the Med- 
way, were in the full pride of those tender, yet bril- 
liant tints, which succeed the first unfolding of the 
summer foliage, and are too exquisite to linger long. 
The hedgerows were still white with the profuse 
blossoms of the hawthorn, and the park was enamel- 
led with every variety of wild-flower. 

The bells were ringing merrily from the old grey 
tower of the village church, on the opposite bank of 
the river, and the sound, mellowed as it was from the 
effect of the intervening waters, and mingled with the 
vesper song of a thousand birds singing from brake 
and bough, fell sweetly on the listening ear, and con- 
veyed ideas of festivity, peace, and joy. But these 
were feelings that found no place in the breast of the 
lonely and wearied pedestrian who had just gained 
the summit of a gentle hill that commanded a view of 
the stately mansion, which now, for the first time, 
burst upon her sight in its baronial grandeur. 

Ellen Clare felt herself painfully oppressed with 
contending emotions as she paused to survey that fair 
domain and ancient seat of nobility, and, pressing her 
trembling hands upon her agitated bosom, as if to 
still its convulsive throbbings, she asked herself if it 
were possible that the gold locket which she then 
wore, indeed contained a bright ringlet that had been 
shorn from the head of the heir of this proud family, 
and presented to her by himself, in exchange for one 
of her glossy raven tresses, when last they parted. 

Since that time, what days of inquietude had been hers. 
Yet Ellen, in the fond confidence of trusting love, relied 
on the strength of Lord Mowbray’s affection, and would 
have deemed she wronged him, had she entertained a 
doubt of his performing those oft-reiterated promises 
of marriage which he had made, not only personally, 
but by letter. Latterly, indeed, his letters had be- 
come shorter and less frequent, and at length he had 
ceased to write altogether. Some months had passed 
away since she had heard from him, but Ellen could 
not believe that this alarming proof of forgetfulness 
could proceed from falseness or neglect. At first she 
attributed Lord Mowbray’: silence to accident, and 
lastly to illness. Yes, she was sure he was ill, very 
ill, or he would have written to her; and she thought 
it possible that her lordly lover, like Edwin in Mal- 
let’s touching ballad, was pining for her presence, and 
his proud family would not permit him to send for her; 
and the simple girl wept with impassioned tenderness 
at the supposition. 

Whatever may have been said in praise of solitude, it 
isa dangerous fosterer of the susceptibilities of a young 
and sensitive heart. Ellen Clare was the only sur- 
viving child of a widowed curate, with whom she had 
grown up frem infancy, in the seclusion of the humble 
parsonage of an obscure village, far remote from the 
great metropolis. Never having mingled with the 
world, she was alike unacquainted with its forms, its 
distinctions, its restraints, and its wiles. Her father, 
when not engaged in his pastoral duties, was too much 
absorbed in his studies to bestow much attention on 
the every-day concerns of life; and he was therefore 


unconscious that his beautiful and beloved girl had ar- 
rived at that perilous season when paternal watchful- 
ness and advice would be most required to supply the 
place of a mother’s care. 

Having no counsellor of her own sex on whose 
friendship she could rely, and shrinking from the task 
of disclosing her feelings to her father, she formed 
the desperate resolution of quitting her paternal roof 
under the cover of night, for the purpose of seeking 
Lord Mowbray at the hall of his ancestors. 

Had Ellen known enough of the world to form a 
proper estimate of the accidents, perils, and distress 
to which she might possibly be exposed in the course 
of such a journey, and the bitter disappointment in 
which it was only too likely to end, it is probable that 
it never would have been undertaken; but, uncon- 
scious of all that would have deterred a more expe- 


of a lover’s hope—she left the home of her childhood, 
having first written a few incoherent lines to her 
father, in which she partially explained the reason of 
her flight. 

While animated with the powerful excitement of 
pressing onwards to the completion of her arduous 
undertaking, doubts, fears, and even personal fatigue 
and suffering, were forgotten by the hapless traveller ; 
but when its difficulties were surmounted, and the 
weary miles that intervened between her native village 
and the distant and unknown bourne to which she 
had hurried, had been traversed, and Ellen gazed for 
the first time on the lordly towers of Rosecourt, the 
hope that had supported her through every trial died 
within her, for never till thatmoment had she fully com- 
prehended the distinction which fortune had opposed 
between the heir of this princely domain and herself. 
But even while this conviction struck the chill of 
despair to her heart, love was ready to whisper, “Was 
not Mowbray aware of this vast disparity in their 
stations?” and had he not sworn that a cottage shared 
with her would be preferable to all that the world 
could bestow without her? and the truth of her own 
guileless heart forbade the simple Ellen to suspect 
falsehood in the man on whom she had bestowed her 
youthful affections. 

Anxious above all things to ascertain whether he 
were at the castle, she timidly approached the porter’s 
lodge, and requested a glass of water. Sarah Colton, 
the porter’s wife, was struck with the youth and love- 
liness of the weary pedestrian, and, observing that she 
appeared overcome with heat and fatigue, invited her 
to enter and take a seat, telling her, at the same time, 
that cold water was improper for her, but if she would 
wait till her daughter came in with the pail, she would 
give her some new milk and a home-baked cake. 
Ellen gratefully availed herself of this kind offer; and 
when the porter’s wife, in the course of conversation, 
asked her if she had ever seen the fine old hall, she 
replied in the negative, and eagerly embraced the 
opportunity of inquiring if the family were at home. 
* The Earl and Countess are both at the castle,” re- 
plied Sarah, “ and my young lord is expected to return 
this evening.” 

Ellen’s heart beat quick and tumultuously ; her 
colour went and came, and, in a voice scarcely articu- 
late from strong emotion, she demanded “ if Lord 
Mowbray would pass through these gates on his way 
to the castle?" “ We shall be greatly disappointed 
if he does not,” replied the good woman; “ do you 
not see how gaily we have dressed the archway with 
flowers for them to pass under? All the tenants have 
gone out on horseback to meet them. There is a band 
of music stationed on the road to strike up a lively 
tune as soon as the carriage comes in sight, and there 


rienced person—guided only by the deceitful beacon’ 


will be fire-works in the park to-night. We did not 
have half such grand doings at my Lady Jane’s wed- 
ding, because she chose to please herself, and marry a 
younger son, you know. But this is a match after my 
old lord’s own heart, for the young lady is a duke’s 
daughter, with a fine fortune, and suitable in all re- 
spects to be my lord Mowbray’s wife.” 

“ His wife!” shrieked Ellen; “you do not mean 
to say that Lord Mowbray is married?” “Surely I 
do,” returned the other; “and if you wait a few 
minutes longer, you will see both him and his bride, 
for I know by the bells striking out such a brave peal 
that the carriage is now crossing the bridge, and they 
will be at these gates almost immediately.” 

The hue of death overspread the features of the 
wretched Ellen at these words, and she fixed her eyes 
upon the speaker with a look of such unutterable 
despair, that the most inexperienced person in the 
world might have comprehended the intensity of her 
agony, though she shed no tears. ‘ Good lack!” 
cried Sarah, in some alarm, “do you know any 
thing of our young lord, that the news should upset 
you thus? And yet it is no such great news neither, 
for he has been married these five months ; only he 
has been on his bridal tour, as folks call it, and this 
is the first time of his bringing her ladyship home to 
the hall.” 

The cold drops of mental agony stood on Ellen's 
brow. She rose from her seat and moved towards the 
door with hurried but tottering steps, and when the 
porter’s wife proffered her the promised refreshment, 
she put it aside with a ghastly smile; and though her 
colourless lips murmured something that was meant 
to express acknowledgements for her kindness, the 
words were inarticulate. ‘“ Poor, poor young thing,” 
said the compassionate Sarah, casting a piteous regard 
on Ellen’s figure. “A lady, too! But you shall not 
go, indeed you shall not, till you are better,” conti- 
nued she, stepping betwixt Ellen and the door. “ Let 
me depart !"’ cried the wretched girl, in a voice broken 
and hoarse from strong emotion; “ I tell you I will 
not be detained,” she added fiercely. ‘‘ Dearest young 
lady, do not be angry,” returned Sarah, soothingly ; 
* but indeed I could not answer it to my conscience 
if I permitted you to quit the lodge in your present 
state of mind.” “ Nay, but I will go!" shrieked 
Ellen, in a tone of the wildest desperation ; “‘do you 
think I will stay to see him, now he is the husband of 
another? And he would know me, too! Oh, let me 
go hence, for pity’s sake.” “ Hush, dearest lady,” 
whispered the porter’s wife, drawing her back, and 
reseating her with gentle violence; “ you cannot 
leave the lodge now without meeting the carriage. 
Surely you would not wish to do that ?” 

The merry notes of the pipe and tabor, the roll of 
the drums, and the flourish of the wind instruments, 
mixed with the pealing of the bells, and the joyful 
acclamations of the peasantry announcing the near 
approach of Lord Mowbray and his bride, smote on 
the ear of Ellen like the knell of herself and her 
father. A stupifying horror stole over her—her 
brain reeled—a darkening mist shaded her eyes— 
breath and circulation were alike suspended—and 
the ground appeared receding from beneath her feet ; 
but the roll and rush of the carriage wheels, dash- 
ing up to the park gates, roused her from the insen- 
sibility into which she was gradually sinking. At 
first, so far from availing herself of the opportunity 
of surveying the bridal party, while she herself re- 
mained unseen, she closed her eyes, and pressed her 
hands upon them, to exclude, if possible, the light of 
day; but when the open carriage stopped under the 
arched gateway, and the dearly loved and fatally fa. 
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miliar voice of Lord Mowbray met her ear, her eyes 
instinctively followed that sound, and she looked once 
more upon him—and more than that, she glanced 
with a sudden and desperate curiosity from him to 
her fortunate rival; and though she did not, like her 
Juckless namesake in the old ballad, exclaim, “ Is this 
your bride, Lord Thomas !” ye in the very climax 
of her misery, she could not help observing that Lady 
Mowbray was many years older than and that 
ner mal attractions, even when set off in the 
bridal finery of lilac satin, white feathers, and Brus- 
sels lace, could not equal her unadorned charms. 
“ But he does not think so!” she sighed, as she 
hen sod closed them in despair; for 
what to her, in this withering desolation of heart, 
were the fairest possessions of youth and beauty ? 
Lord Mowbray spoke again, and once more the 
unhappy Ellen felt herself impelled to listen, for the 
soft soothing tones of tenderness in which he spoke, 
were so precisely the same in which he had been ac- 
customed to address herself, that she scarcely believed 
oan it possible that they could be uttered to another ear 


cloak about you. The mist is rising from the river, 


meet us, and welcome future lady to Rosecourt. 


you in your present situation.” 


it not—a pang more bitter than death had transfixed 
her heart. Her anguish was too mighty for her feeble, 


sob, she sank u 


the ground. 


len into the hands of good Samaritans. 
illness she was attended with the utmost solicitude. 
Ad 


for many days Ellen vibrated between life and death, 


make known the circumstance to their young lord, he 
received a hasty summons to embark with his regi- 
ment for the Peninsula, to join the army under the 
command of Sir John Moore; and the only opportunity 
that offered for addressing his lordship on the subject, 
was when he was about to pass through Colton’s gates, 
on his way to London. Lord Mowbray was then 
hurried, and much agitated, having just taken a final 
leave of his parents and his wife, but the earnest and 
solemn manner in which Sarah Colton entreated him 
to enter the lodge, and listen to a sad story in which 
he was only too deeply concerned, induced him reluc- 
tantly to comply with her request. She led him, 
without further explanation, into the chamber where, 
with death-pale features, and eyes which, although 
open, were rayless, and unconscious of outward objects, 
lay the attenuated form of his once lovely and beloved 

m, ‘“* Merciful heaven!” cried Lord Mowbray, 


faded from his quivering lip, ‘‘ what is the meaning 
of this? How came she here ?” 


suppose, the evening on which you brought my Lady 
Mowbray to the castle; but she has never been in 
her right mind since.” 

“Wretch that I am!” cried Lord Mowbray ; “ and 
that child?” “ My lord, he was born on the following 
day. His mamma had hard travail, and was sore 
distressed in mind; for when my daughter and I, like 
the women in holy writ, who thought to comfort the 
dying Rachel, brought the sweet babe to her, and told 
her he had borne a living and a lovely boy, she replied 


sorrow.’” 

Lord Mowbray snatched the babe to his bosom, and 
burst into a passion of tears. “Poor deserted one!” 
murmured he, “thou shalt be the more dearly cherished, 
for that I can never compensate the wrongs which I have 
done to thee and thy hapless mother.” “ Ah!” shrieked 
Ellen, who had recognised him, for that loved voice had 

wer to pierce through the cloud that had fallen on her 
Penighted mind, “he is there! It is Mowbray who has 
come to behold the ruin he has wrought. Ah, Frederic, 
I am not like what I was when you me your beauti- 
ful, your only beloved. 

How could you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face forsake ? 

How could you win my virgin 

Then leave that heart to break ? 
They tell me I am mad, Frederic. I wish, indeed, I 
were, for then I might forget you, and what you said to 
the lady in the lilac satin and grand white feathers. I 
have no fine white feathers, Mowbray ; if I had, perhaps 
you would love me still, for Tam younger and fairer than 
she. Her eyes are small, and of a dull grey colour—mine 
are of the est hazel. Her hair is red, and you were 
wont to praise black hair, and to say no hair could be 
more black and glossy than mine. Its jetty hue is still 
unchanged. Ask the raven that sits croaking on the thorn 
opposite the window if his wing can match it. But you 
must not mind me, for | am talking very foolishly. In- 
deed I never knew that I was fair till you told me so, 
Mowbray, and then I was only too proud. But I was 


than hers. It was, however, to Lady Mowbray, to 
his wife, that he now turned and said, with an air of 
affectionate solicitude, “‘ Caroline, my Jove, wrap your 


and I am apprehensive lest you should take cold, as 

we must proceed through the park at a slow pace, out 

of compliment to those one people who have come to 
eir 


Indeed, you look fatigued ; I fear the exertion of tra- 
velling twenty miles to-day has been too much for 


Whatever was Lady Mowbray’s reply, Ellen heard 


travel-worn frame, and with a suppressed hysterical 

was well for the forlorn stranger that she had fal- 
During her 


us fever had seized upon her frame, and 


reason and insanity: yet not so fortunate as to find 
forgetfulness in delirium, the cause of her distress 
was ever present to her mind; and she raved conti- 
nually about Lord Mowbray and her wrongs, till the 
whole story became familiar to the humble but com- 
passionate inhabitants of the lodge, While the por- 
ter’s family were yet undecided in what manner to 


stepping back in utter consternation, while the colour 


“ She came hither, my lord, in search of you, as we 


in Rachel's very words, * Call him Benoni, or the son of 


was untrue ; ay, and you have sworn falsely too, for you 
swore that you would make me your wife, but you have 
wedded another, and left me to die unpitied.” “Say not 


so, Ellen, say not so,” returned Lord Mowbray in a hoarse 
and broken 


voice. “Oh, Ellen, you have not suffered 

more than I do now.” “Oh, no, no!” cried Ellen, laugh- 
must not tell me so. You cannot 
tell the pangs of a dishonoured maiden in the day when 
her glory is turned to h and shame. You cannot 
feel the distraction of the guilty one who has brought 
infamy on her father’s house, and covered his grey hairs 
with shame, as I have done; and above all, Mowbray, 
what should you know of the ies of the unwedded 
mother, who has brou the d of contempt and 
i upon theson of her bosom ?—you have felt nothing 
of this—yet it is all your work.” “Spare me, Ellen, for 
the love of heaven!” cried Lord Mowbray, dashing his 


open. 
Lord a turned fiercely to the intruder, with 
intent to demand his business ; tat, as if smitten the 


man, throwing himself upon the bed, and ae the 
lifeless form of his daughter to his bosom, with a burst 
of grief which might almost have wakened a responsive 
in the still, cold breast that had ceased to vibrate 
to the thrill of agony. 
As for Lord Mowbray, when the return of 


clenched hand against his brow with frantic viol 


pended animation recalled him once more to a fresh con- 


“T fancy you are going to be mad too,” said Ellen ; “ but 
then remember it was not my cruelty that made you so.” 
* No, my poor injured Ellen, not you, but the pangs of 
remorse, which are harder to bear than all you have told 
me,” said Lord Mowbray. “Ha!” shrieked Ellen, “ have 
they found you, betrayer? Then, indeed, you will be 
punished; for the pangs of remorse are sI r than a 
tw sword, piercing to the dividing of soul and 
body ; but, Mowbray, cruel Mowbray, the stings of false- 
hood are sharper still.” 

Lord Mowbray bowed his face upon the bosom of his 
infant, and wept audibly. The tender-hearted Sarah and 
her daughter sobbed aloud in very pity of the sufferings 
of Ellen and their young lord’s distress, and the babe, 
whose slumbers had been dispelled by the violence of his 
father’s grief, uttered a feeble wailing cry. The appeal 
was not lost on the heart of the young mother. She 
raised herself from the pillow with an ion of ma- 
ternal tenderness and solicitude beaming in her lately 
rayless and wandering eyes, which restored to them much, 
very much, of their former beauty. The lustre of those 
lovely dark eyes, which had once been as the loadstars 
of Mowbray’s soul, had indeed been diminished by exces- 
sive weeping, but there was still the ect moulding of 
the exquisitely marked and snowy lids, with their long 
jetty fringes, which neither sickness nor sorrow could 
change, and he thought, as she turned them with a look 
of melancholy fondness on her infant, that he had never 
seen eyes so beautiful; yet the latent fire ¢ eer 
lurked in their troubled brightness. “My d,” she 
murmured, “ bring him to me, Phebe; 1 know wherefore 
he laments, but I cannot relieve him. Other mothers can 
play the sweet office of a nurse to their offspring, but this 
was denied to me ; the fountain of maternal nourishment 
has been turned to tears,” she added, pressing her burn- 
ing hands upon her bosom; “yet I cannot weep now; 
Sarah weeps, Phebe weeps, my little one weeps, even 
Mowbray weeps, but I do not, ‘I have no tears left; I 
have exhausted them all, and my brain seems as though 
it were on fire. eos it is a very dreadful thing to 
be mad. I am ill, very ill. There is a strange whirl and 
confusion in my mind, and my memory seems departing 
from me. They say I have a fever, and people, when they 
are suffering from such complaints, are subject to painful 
illusions. A young man in our village, who died of the 
typhus fever, told me, when I came to bring him nice 
t ‘that he had a sort of horror upon his mind,’ 
which he called ‘a waking nightmare ; and he fancied, 
too, that his sweetheart had played him false, and caused 
his illness ; and yet it was not so, for she died of the same 
fever, which she had caught while nursing him, and they 
were both buried in one grave. And ag sige m 
beloved Frederic, it is the fantasy of my fever whic 
makes me think that you have wrought my woe. Life of 
my life! forgive me for the thought. You wrong your 
ae fond confiding Ellen. Oh, no! Come near, my own 

owbray—my husband. Nay, do not start, and turn 
away, nor weep so bitterly. I remember it all now. This 
is your fine castle of Rosecourt, of which yon used to tell 
me so much. The proud Earl, your father, is dead, and 
you are now the lord of Rosecourt, and I am your coun- 
tess. I have borne you an heir. He is the lord viscount 
Mowbray ; now, Phebe, remember you are to call my 
baby my Lord. Frederic, you are weeping, but I am 

oing where there is neither sorrow nor shedding of tears. 

Tark, Iam called! Frederic, listen! Did you not hear 
the voice that said to my spirit ‘Come away!’ Other 
people heara voice. I feel it—a deep unearthly voice, that 
thrills through every pulse and nerve, ‘Come away!’ I 
cannot stay with you if I would. It is to my father that 
lam going.” 

She raised herself up in the bed, and stretching forth 
her arms, exclaimed, * I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, ‘ Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee——’” 

The unfinished sentence died away on her quiverin 
lip, the fitful hectic faded from her cheek, and the wil 
light which had irradiated her large dark eyes vanished, 
and the raised lids dropped languidly over their glass 
orbs, as she sunk back with a low doap-beeathot sig! 
upon the pillow. 

Lord Mowbray, with a fearfil apprehension of the 
truth, raised her in his arms, and resting her cold cheek 
upon his bosom, conjured her to look up and speak once 
more ; but the call, the unearthly summons of which she 
spake, had been obeyed—it was that of death. 

There was a deep and breathless  e-geg broken only 
by che stifled sobs of the women, while Lord Mowbray 
gazed in tearless agony on the victims of his selfish pas- 
sions, the lifeless mother and the motherless babe. “ Ye 
oh, my poor murdered Ellen!” he said, “ I would not, 
if I could, recal thee to life, unless I could also restore to 
thee the spotless innocence and cloudless peace of which 
I cruelly bereaved thee. Thou hast escaped from the 
gulf of shame and sorrow into which I was the means 
of plunging thee ; and would, my lovely and only beloved 
one, I lay by thy side, as cold and calm as thee! But 
no! I could not hope to share the rest into which thou 
hast entered—there is no peace for the wicked.” 

Here asort of altercation was heard in the outer 


scic of the tortures of remorse, he Svat repelled 
those who were administering restoratives to him, 
dashing himself with frantic violence upon the ground, 
exclaimed, “ Why did you not leave me to die!” “ Thy 
death,” said the bereaved father, “can neither heal 
the hearts which thou hast broken, nor repair the ruin 
thou hast wrought.” “ You eannot say any thing which 
can increase my self reproach, or add bitterness to the 
agonies of remorse under which I at present suffer,” cried 
Lord Mowbray. “I dare not hope for your forgiveness, 
though I supplicate for it thus lowly in the dust.” “ Kneel 
not to an erring fellow creature, but to your offended 
God, young man !” cried Mr Clare ; “ from me you have 
nothing to dread—not even en, of reproach. It 
is not for the minister of the to speak of wrath, 
but mercy. Go, and sin no more.” 
owbray was more deeply humbled by the ge 
nerous forbearance of the man whom he had so irrepar- 
ably injured, than if the severest punishment had been 
inflicted upon him by the father of his victim. Hitherto 
the fountain of the old man’s grief had been locked up; 
but when Phebe, who had silently watched her moment, 
approached, and placed the infant of his lost Ellen in his 
arms, his stern and solemn sorrow melted imto tender- 
ness, and his tears fell fast upon its innocent face. “Come 
to my heart, thou sinless child of sin and shame !” he ex- 
claimed. “ Thou art a in my sight for thy dear 
mother’s sake, chong thy birth has brought her maiden 
glory to the dust, and covered my grey hairs with dis- 
honour. Thou shall go with me, dear babe, and, while I 
live, shall never want a father’s love, though the long 
grass will soon wave over thy mother’s grave.” “ The 
child is mine,” interrupted Lord Mowbray, with re. 
ate vehemence ; “ let him remain with me, and I will 
undertake that he shall have the education and fortune 
that befit the son of a nobleman.” “ My lord,” said Mr 
Clare, “ you are a married man, and this child might 
rove a cause of contention between yourself and Lady 
owbray ; but while I live, he shall never be reproached 
with his mother’s fault. You say that you will give him 
the breeding meet for a nobleman’s son, I will give him 
that of a humble Christian ; and while I possess a morsel 
of bread to share with him, 1 will not receive on his ac- 
count any thing that is in your gift.” 

Lord Mowbray would have made arrangements respect- 
ing the funeral of Ellen, but her father replied, “ No, my 
lord, it shall not be ; r as I am, I shall find means to 
provide my unhappy hter with a grave, without be- 
ing indebted to the charity of him who has brought her 
there.” 

* * * * 

Lord Mowbray had fondly anticipated glory in his mi- 
litary career, but he arrived in the Peninsula only to share 
in the hardships of the disastrous retreat to Corunna. 
He had sighed for laurels,and at length he gathered them; 
but it was on that fatal plain where victory was only the 
herald of flight. He returned to England with the loss 
of an arm, broken in constitution, and with a settled 
gloom on his mind, to take possession of the estates and 
earldom of Rosecourt, to which his father’s recent demise 
entitled him ; but the first news that him there 
was, that his wife had died in giving birth to a son, who 
had only lived to receive a name, and was laid with his 
mother in the family vault of the proud Mowbrays. 

Lord Mowbray had married this lady in compliance 
with his father’s commands, while his affections were 
centred in the beautiful but lonely girl to whom he had 
— his false vows. But the amiable qualities of Lady 

owbray had won his esteem; her connections had ag- 
grandised his family, and he had reckoned on enjoying 

ears of quiet happiness in her society, and on seeing a 

ovely offspring growing up around him, who would carry 
down his honours to posterity. It was not to be—neither 
peace nor domestic ties were in store forhim. A 1 
and dangerous illness, brought on by distress of min: 
next attacked him, and during the weary hours of his 
protracted convalescence, conscience was perpetually re- 
minding him that his punishment, however heavy and 
hard to be borne, was less in proportion than his crimes 
had merited,and his lonely pend was incessantly haunted 
with troubled dreams and self-upbraiding thoughts of 
Ellen Clare and her child. That child, did it still live ? 
dared he hope to be permitted to see and embrace it once 
more? The strong yearnings of parental instinct had been 
powerfully awakened in his breast by this infant, even in 
that dark and sorrowful hour in which he first became 
conscious of its existence ; and now that he had been 
bereaved of every other tie on earth, he clung to its idea 
with the most impassioned tenacity. At last his feverish 
longings to behold it once more became so overpowering, 
that, as soon as it was possible to endure the fatigue of 
travelling, he ordered four horses to his post chariot, and 
scarcely tarried on the road for rest or refreshment till 
he found himself once more in the precincts of Mr Clare’s 
humble parsonage. Two years only had elapsed since 
the day when he had parted with the Iuckless Ellen, 
but they had been marked with events which had con- 
verted them into an age of woe, and scattered grey 
hairs prematurely among his golden ringlets. It was 
with a faltering and irresolute hand that he knocked. 
at the lowly portal. His summons was unanswered ; 


| 
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wes only too familiar with the 
ways of the house. His hand was already on the lock, 
when the voice of lamentation from within struck his ear. 
He started and turned pale. It was the passionate burst 
of female sorrow, in that abandonment of woe 
which refuses . He th t of Ellen, but her 
broken heart was with the dust; of her child 
—of his child ; on the doubtful possibility of whose ex- 
istence he had dared to build delusive schemes of earthly 
amidst the darkness.and desolation of his soul ; 
forgetful of every other consideration, he entered the 
room unannounced, and stood for a moment an unnoticed 
of a scene which for ever extinguished the 
trembling hope that had lingered within his 
The light was partially excluded from the room by the 
half-closed shutters, but the slanting beams of the set- 
sun stole through the feathery wreaths of clematis 
ch mantled over the casement, and, the apart- 
ment, notwithstanding all obstruction, cast a brightening 
on the silvery locks and countenance of Ellen’s 
er, who was kneeling beside a little coffin, over which 
Phebe Colton was ben in a mournful attitude, while 
her tears fell fast on the face of a beautiful dead infant, 
in whose cold hands she was placing the last pale roses 
of the year. “ It is my child, my only one!” exclaimed 
Lord Mowbray, springing forward with a cry ef despair, 
for he had recognised the lovely features of its lost mo- 
ther, which were blended with lineaments which as truly 
bespoke it a scion of his own proud race. The impress 
of perfect peace rested on its polished brow, and the long 
black silken lashes, so nearly resembling those of its un- 
y mother, reposed on a rounded cheek, whereon the 
tender bloom yet lingered. There was a death smile of 
angelic sweetness on its lips, and it looked a flower more 
fair than those which its fond nurse had scattered round 
it. “ My lord,” said MrClare, “ you have rightly claimed 
the y: child. Itis your own, your only one, you say. 
Ltov, had once a child—an only one; but of her I will not 
speak. You can now understand the feelings of the be- 
reaved parent, whose only child has gone down to the 
dust before him. But the death of yours was according 
to the course of frail mortality. The flower was smitten 
in the bud, and it withered. The gentle spirit passed 
away without a struggle, and, unstained by sin or sorrow, 
returned to the bosom of its Creator, pure as it came 
from his hands. Mime was a sorer grief, yet God forbid 
that I should reproach you with your sin in an hour like 
this. I would only ask you whether it would have been 
just, that from your guilty love a branch of comfort 
should have sprung up, under whose shadow you might 
have found peace and repose in your latter days ?” 

Mr Clare did not long survive the death of his grand- 
son, but the latest office of his sacred calling was, to read 
the burial service over the remains of the last Earl of 
Rosecourt, who was interred, without funeral pomp, - 

an 


the e churchyard, beside the graves of 
her child 


THE STARS. 
Tr11 a recent period, the astronomer knew little more 
of the stars than did the poor peasant, who looks upon 
them as little lights hung up in the vault of heaven 
to supply a small degree of light to the earth by night. 
Ons or two thousands of these luminaries were cata- 
logued, and it was known that their distance was 
immense; but men of science generally looked upon 
all further inquiry as vain, Now it is ascertained 
that their number is beyond all calculation ; that, add 
as we may to the powers of the telescope, it does not 
plumb the whole extent of the starry space, but brings 
new fields continually into view, as brilliant as those 
comparatively near to us; that, nevertheless, there 
are limits to this starry space, defining it as a cluster 
of stars, in other words, of luminaries resembling our 
gun; beyond which other clusters are to be seen sus- 
pended ati ivable dist in space, and scarcely 
separable by the utmost telescopic power into parti- 


cular lights; and, finally, what is most wonderful of 


all, that in many parts of space, there are masses un- 
dergoing the process of becoming stars—worlds yet, as 
{t were, under the hands of their Almighty Creator. 


The genera! belief that the stars are suns, has of 


late years been supported by several remarkable dis- 
coveries. A number of stars—called from the circum- 
stance periodical ones—have been found to undergo 
certain variations of appearance, which render their 
solar nature almost unquestionable. The star Omi- 
cron, for example, in the constellation Cetus, remains 
at its greatest brightness for a fortnight, decreases 
during about three months, till it becomes completely 
invisible, in which state it remains during about five 
months, when it becomes again visible, and continues 
increasing during the next three months, at the end 
of which time it attains its maximum splendour, again 
todecrease and disappear. The period of these changes 
of Omicron is 334 days, or, in more general terms, the 
star appears about twelve times in eleven years. A 
number of other stars go through the same changes 


to the revolution, around the stars in question, of 
opaque bodies, which, when interposed between 

and the earth, cut off a large portion of their light. 
And if this explanation be the correct one, what are 
we to conceive these opaque bodies to be, but planets, 
holding the same relation to, and deriving the samt 
advantages from, the luminary around which they 
whirl, as is to be seen in the arrangements between 
the planets and sun in our own system. The perio- 
dicity, therefore, of the stars referred to, may be held 
as the strongest evidence that all the innumerable stars 
that stud the firmament are suns and the centres of 
systems, though the planetary satellites entering into 
these systems are lost to view in the vast we or 
shrouded from our gaze by the everpowering splendour 

of the central luminaries, 

Though a t majority of the solar systems of 
the heavens (considering the stars as suns or solar 
bodies) appear to be constituted in every respect like 
the one to which our earth belongs—having one sun 
in the centre of a ber of planetary attendant 
there are, in the economy of many of the stars, some 
remarkable peculiarities, which have nothing similar 
to them in our system. We refer to those cases in 
which one star revolves round another. The discovery 
that such a phenomenon as this existed in the stellar 
economy, was of paramount interest and importance, 
in as far as it established, for the first time, the fact 
of the universality of the law of attraction, show- 
ing, that to that law all the host of heaven was obe- 
dient, and rendering the presumption stronger, that 
in other points also, the celestial arrangements are 
analogous to those of the system immediately under 
our eye. 

When it was first observed that some of the stars 
which appeared single to the naked eye were actually 
two distinct stars, their juxtaposition was conceived 
to be accidental. Sir William Herschel, however (to 
use the words of the celebrated French astronomer 
Arago), “discovered that usually the stars of unequal 
sizes forming groups are not, as had been previously 
imagined, é stars, accidentally placed in 
two closely approximated visual lines ;—that their 
proximity within a very limited space is not a simple 
effect of projection or perspective; he discovered that 
these stars are associated with each other ;—that they 
form true systems; that their relative position is ever 
changing ; that, in short, the smaller stars revolve round 
the greater, precisely as the planets Mars, Jupiter, or 
Saturn, revolve round our sun.” 

All double stars have not been discovered, however, 


one visual line, 


been accurately ascertained. 


twelve hundred, years. 


of star round star, or sun round sun. 


Binary constellation. 


naries : many of them exhibit the curious and beautifu 
phenomenon of contrasted colours. 


or orange 


green, probably in virtue of that general law of optics. 


sensation but that of whiteness, shall, for the time. 


to have motions, the one round the other; and, there- 
fore, to distinguish those which do revolve, Herschel 
gave them the name of Binary stars. The number 
of Binary stars, known at the present time, amounts 
to about forty; the double stars, properly so called 
(or those without ascertained motions), amount to 
above 3000, or about one in forty in the 120,000 exa- 
mined stars. But fresh observations are daily bringing 
new pairs of these double stars into notice, as Binary 
ones; and there can now be no doubt that the revolu- 
tion of one star or sun round another, will prove to be 
a most extensive variety of the solar systems of the 
universe. At the same time, it must be admitted as 
probable, that many of the stars ranked in the list of 
double ones, will turn out to be only optically double, 
and to be at great distances from, and totally uncon- 
nected with, one another, though casually placed in 


By the exertion of consummate care, patience, and 
skill, on the part of modern astronomers, the periods 
of a number of these sun-encircling suns—or, in plainer 
words, of the revolutions of these Binary stars—have 
It is found that the 
period of a revolution of one star of the pair round the 
other, is in some individual cases, respectively, forty- 
three, fifty-eight, eighty-eight, two hundred and fifty- 
three, two hundred and eighty-seven, four hundred 
and fifty-two, six hundred and twenty-nine, and 


Amongst these stars, there is one, the consort or 
revolving star of Eta in the Crown, which has ac- 
complished the entire circuit of its orbit since Sir 
William Herschel determined its period. It is already 
considerably advanced in its second revolution. Others 
have accomplished a great part of their orbitual mo- 
tion ; the star Xi of the Great Bear, for example, will 
have accomplished its entire revolution in 1840, It is 
unnecessary to enter into further details on this point. 
Suffice it to say, that the observation of the stars now 
mentioned, and of others of a similar character, has — concluded :—“ If, during a fine night, and ina 
dissipated all doubt of the reality of the revolution | p 


It has already been incidentally mentioned that the 
revolving star is generally the lesser of the two in a 
There is also another circum- 
stance worthy of note respecting these consort-lumi- 


“In such instan- 
ces (says Herschel) the larger star is usually of a ruddy 
while the smaller one appears blue or 


which provides, that when the retina is under the in- 
fluence of excitement by any bright, coloured light, 
feebler lights, which, seen alone, would produce no 


strong red light, and that it passes into a blue when 
the neighbouring light is yellowish. Sir John, how- 
ever, does not aver that the colours of the stars are 
to be in all cases regarded as the mere illusory effect 
of contrast. M. Arago, indeed, is decidedly of opinion 
that the colour is really inherent, in some cases, in 
the stars, and he points out a very simple way by 
which any observer with a telescope may satisfy hi 
self of the fact, and prevent visual deception. This 
method is, to conceal one of the stars from view by a 
thread or patch placed on the glass, while looking at 
the other. The French astronomer, besides, shows 
that the tints of some of the revolving members of 
Binary stars are the reverse of what they ought to 
have been (considering the colours of the principal or 
stationary stars), according to the theory of acciden- 
tal or complementary coloration. Upon the whole, it 
appears that the Binary stars are in many cases ace 
tually coloured; and it is curious, that, while common 
single stars never present any other hues than white, 
red, and yellow, the multiple stars exhibit, in addition 
to these tints, frequent instances of blue and green. 
The mind is lost in pleasing admiration when it 
muses for a moment on the extraordinary position, in 
some respects, of the planets—if such there be, and 
who can question it ?—attendant on the two members 
of a Binary star. Doubtless, both suns (stars), the 
revolving and the central, have separate planetary 
satellites, those of the whirling one interfering as little 
with those of the central one, as the satellites of Jupiter 
do with those of Saturn—a comparison, it is scar 
necessary to say, in all other points inapplicable. But 
as to light—how brilliant, how glorious the position 
of the planets of a Binary star in this respect ! . 
If such be the results of the associated movements 
of éwo suns, what must we think of a triple and even 
a quadruple association of a similar character ? Triple 
and quadruple groups of stars have been discovered in 
considerable numbers; and with regard to one of these 
triple groups, at least, it has been observed that mo- 
tions similar to those of the Binary stars go on amo 
its members. One star or group in the Crab isa triple 
constellation, the two inferior stars of which revolve 
round the principal one, That further observation will 
show motions of the same kind in other triple groups, if 
not in the quadruple ones, is extremely probable. Two 
or three suns—each attended by separate planet 
satellites, revolving in procession around a central o' 
and its planetary cluster, and the lights of all these 
luminaries, perhaps various in hue, mingling and 
commingling—how does our simple system, vast and 
harmonious as it is, sink in imagination before such a 
galaxy of whirling globes as this would be! Nor is 
there any thing in the slightest degree repugnant to 
reason in the conception of such a system’s existence, 
It was long believed, and, though astronomers have 
abandoned the belief, many well-educated persons in 
the world yet suppose, that the stars are motionless, 
Respectable writers at this day frequently speak of 
the fired stars, “ Assuredly (says M. Arago) they 
do not merit this appellation. All in fact progress— 
all have an individual motion, Nor are we here 
speaking of the revolution of a smaller star around a 
greater, but of a motion, which, since it has been ob- 
served, has always been going forward in the same 
direction ; of a motion apparently destined, in the long 
run, to mingle together the stars of the different con- 
stellations. The star 61 of the Swan—a star so far 
distant from the earth that a ray of light would take 
six years to travel between the two—moves every year 
at least 4,000,000,000,000 of leagues! And this is 
what was called a fixed star!” Similar conclusions 
have been drawn from observations of great numbers 
of other stars, both single and double, but it is the 
general opinion of astronomers at the present day, 
that sufficient data have not yet been accumulated, on 
which to build any rational theory respecting these 
movements. Before this can be done with safety, a 
vast amount of seemingly conflicting phenomena must 
be explained and reconciled ; for one star seems to 
travel in one direction, and another in another, in 
such a way as almost to render the discovery of any 

neral law of progression hopeless, seeing that man 
fas it not in his power to analyse and estimate the 
forces that operate in producing the general movement 
of bodies so widely spread as the stars, even although 
he knows them all to move under one law. 

With Laplace's animated description of the great 
variety of movements going on, as has been now said, 
among the stars of the firmament, this article may be 


ce whence the horizon is visible, we follow with at- 
tention the spectacle of the heavens, we see it change 
every instant. The stars raise or lower themselves ; 
some begin to show themselves towards the east, others 
disappear towards the west; many, such as the pole 
star, and the stars of the Great Bear, never attain the 
1 | horizon in our climate. In these different movements 
the respective positions of all the stars remain the same; 
they describe circles so much tho smaller as they are 
nearer to a point which we conceive to be immoveable, 
, | Thus the heavens appear to turn on two fixed points, 
named, for this reason, poles of the world; and in 
this movement the heavens carry with them the entire 
system of the stars, The pole elevated above our 
, | horizon is the north pole; the opposite pole, which 

named the 


appear coloured with the tint complementary to that | we imagine to be below the horizon, is 

of the brighter.” In explanation of what is meant by | south pole. Already many interesting questions pre- 
complementary colours, it is further stated, that a feeble | sent themselves to be resolved. What becomes, dur- 
white light always appears green on the approach of a | ing the day, of the stars which we see during the 


in various respective periods. Now, no explanation 
of these periodical obscurations and re-iJluminationa is 
so rational as that which attributes the phenomenon 
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: t? Whence come those which begin to appear ? | Also of the fairy tale of “ The Pure Tynt Rashycoat,”* 


A conversation like the following usually preceded 
~Whither go those which disappear? The attentive | of which, however, he does not record a single frag- | the — 


examination of these phenomena furnishes us with | ment. He likewise alludes to the tale of “ 


simple answers to the questions. In the morning, the 
light of the stars diminishes as the aurora increases ; 


lessens. It is not, then, because they cease to shine, 


‘but because are effaced by the bright light of the | man, long dead and gone. 


twilight and of the sun, that we cease to perceive 
them. The happy invention of the telescope has put 
us in the way to verify this explanation, in making us 


A puir widow was ae day baking bannocks,+ and 


TALE 0’ THE WALLE 0’ THE WARLD’S END. 


he Well| “Granni 
o’ the Warld’s End,” but does not seem to have pos- | py ~~" §rannie, come tell us the story o’ the wee 


sessed a complete copy of it. This want we can supply, 
in the evening, they become brighter as the twilight | from the recollection of a gen authoress 


was his nurse, Jenny Blackadder, an Annandale wo- grannie, it’s sic a fine ane. Ye maun Just 


Hout, bairns, ye’ve heard it a hunner 
times afore. I needna tell it ower again.” “ Ah, but, 


ance.” ‘ Weel, weel, bairns, if ye’ll a’ promise to be 
gude, I’ll tell ye’t again.” 


TALE 0’ THE WEE BUNNOCK.! 


Some tell about thei eethearts, how ti 
one the Oe When Gs wan sent her dochter wi’ a dish to the walle o’ the warld’s they tirled 


most elevated. Those which are sufficiently near to | ©D4, % bring water. 


the pole never to attain the horizon, are constantly 


A d 

visible. As to the stars which begin to show them- - F 
-selves towards the east, to disappear in the west, it is ieeetiieidiatee otters ik et a 3 Sa€ | side 0’ a papel T bed twa kye, five hens and a 
-the circle which they have begun to describe above it, 


natural to think that they describe below the horizon, 


The dochter gaed, and better} pnt tell bonni i 
gaed, till she came to the walle at the warld’s end, but 


Now, what to do she didna ken, for she 


them to the winnock. 


bunnock. 
There lived an auld man and an auld wife at the 


he auld man lookit 


: : after the kye, and the auld wife span on the tow rock, 
- the walle, and asked the lassie what she was greeting 
and of which the horizon hides from us the inferior , . The kittlings aft grippit at the auld wife’s spindle, as 
This truth t site when oe thane for, and she said she was greeting because there was le, 


towards the north ; the circles of the stars, situated | R@° Water in the walle. “ But,” says the Paddo, 


it tussled ower the hearth-stane. ‘“ Sho, sho,” she 


” 
towards this part of the world, disengage themselves | Ye"ll be my wife, I'll gie ye plenty o° water.” 


pot from beneath the horizon ; these stars And the lassie, no thinking that the puir beast could 


Ae day, after parritch-time,3 she thought she wad 


’ age ha’e a bunnock. Sae she bakit twa aitmeal bunnocks 
cease at last to disappear, while other stars, situated and set them too to the fire to harden. After a while, 
to the south, become always invisible. We observe | diel the auld man cam in, and sat down aside the fire, and 
the contrary in advancing towards the south; some the P ad till taks ane o’ the bunnocks, an snappit it through the 
stars which remained constantly above just | middle. When the tither ane sees this, it rins aff as 
rise and set alternately ; and new stars, tofore 2 gang 


ad to their beds, something came to the door, and, when 
invisible, begin to appear.” they listened, they heard this sang— rts 


GRANNIE’S TALES TO PLEASE THE 
BAIRNS. 


Ma Locxuarz, in his Life of Scott, has somewhere re- | Says the mother to the dochter, ‘‘ What noise is that 
corded the preference which the great novelist avowed | 8t the door ? 


Oh, open the door, my hinnie, my heart, 
Oh, open the door, my ain true love ; 
Remember the promise that you and I made, 
Down i’ the meadow, where we twa met. 


fast as it could, and the auld wife after’t, wi’ the 
spindle in the tae hand and the tow rock in the tither, 
But the wee bunnock wan awa, and out o’ sicht, and 
ran till it cam to a gude muckle thack house,‘ and ben 
it ran5 boldly to fireside, and there were three 
tailors sitting on a muckle table. When they saw the 
wee bunnock come ben, they jumpit up, and gat in 


“ Hout,” says the dochter, “it’s nae- ahint the gudewife, that was cardin’ tow ayont the 


6 ” fi “H ” sh “be 36 it’ 


true information which is now conveyed to the infant 
mind, Sir Walter, with an unusyally large share of 
natural sagacity, was no philosopher, and it is not won- 
derful that one who delighted so much in old stories 
should have thought that nothing could be better for 


mother, “to the puir Paddo.” 


Oh, gie me my supper, my hinnie, my heart, 
Oh, gie me my supper, my ain true love ; 
Remember the promise that you and I made, 
Down i’ the meadow, where we twa met. 


Sae the lassie opened | Wee bunnock. Grip it, and I'll gi’e ye a soup milk 
the door, and the Paddo cam loup—loup—louping in, | till’t.” Up she gets wi’ the tow-cards, and the tailor 
and sat down by the ingle-side. Then out he sings— | wi’ the goose, and the twa prentices, the ane wi’ the 


muckle shears and the tither wi’ the lawbrod ; but it 
jinkit7 them, and ran roun’ about the fire, and ane 
o’ the prentices, thinking to snap it wi’ the shears, 


. fell i? the asse-pit. The tailor cuist the goose, and 
children. Much, wethink, might be said on both sides of | “‘ Hout,” quo’ the dochter, “wad I gie a filthy Paddo | the gudewife the tow-cards ; but a’ wadna do. The 
this question. It is certainly of great importance that 4 h, ay,” Eis 
nothing should be put into a child’s mind which has the | ‘°* Pt Faddo his supper. . ro 


least chance of confounding his sense of what is na- 
tural and true. Yet a child possesses feelings and 
imagination, and it is proper that these should not be 
allowed to lie dormant, while the perceptive faculties 


are exercised, for it isa first principle in education | to bed?” “ Oh, ay,” says 
that the whole being be educated. Perhaps the ten- | pit Paddo to bed. 


supper, and after that he sings out again— 


Oh, put me to bed, my hinnie, my heart, 
Oh, put me to bed, my ain true love ; 
Remember the promise that you and I made, 
Down i’ the meadow, where we twa met. 


bunnock wan awa, and ran till it cam to a wee house 
at the roadside ; and in it rins, and there was a weaver 
sittin’ on the loom, and the wife win’in’ a clue o’ yarn. 

“ Tibby,” quo’ he, “ what’s tat?” ‘ Oh,” quo’ 
she, “ it’s a wee bunnock.” “ It’s weel come,” quo’ 
he, “for our sowens® were but thin the day. Gripit, 


“ 10 eat “ my woman; grip it.” “ Ay,” quo’ she; “ what 
recks! That’s a clever bunnock. p,? Willie; kep, 
And sae she put the Paddo to | ™4”- 


Jency of these times is to train and gratify the per. | bis bed. [Here we abridge a little.] ‘Then the Paddo “Hout,” quo’ Willie, “cast the clue at it.” But 
ceptive faculties too exclusively. But an accident in aaa 257 


practice establishes no principle in theory. We do 
not see any reason why a child may not be at once 
informed of the important truths of nature, and intro- 


Now fetch me an aix, my hinnie, my heart, 
Now fetch me an aix, my ain true love ; 
Remember the promise that you and I made, 
Down i’ the meadow, where we twa met. 


duced, under judicious regulations, into the world of | the Paddo sang out— 


the ideal also. If care be taken to distinguish reality 
from fiction, and to prevent an exclusive devotion to 
the latter, no harm can accrue from such a course of 


education. We would of course stipulate that no tales wet, ee chappit aff his head, and nae sooner And in it ran. 
of superstition—nothing dismal or terrifying—should | “9S Sat done than 


Now chap aff my head, my hinnie, my heart, 
Now chap aff my head, my ain true love ; 
Remember the that you and I made, 
Down i’ the meadow, where we twa met. 


the bunnock whipit roun’ about, and but the floor, and 
aff it gaed, and ower the knowe,!0 like a new-tarred 
sheep, or a daft yell cow. And forrat it rins to the 
neist house, and ben to the fireside. And there was 


the gudewife kirnin’, ‘‘ Come awa, wee bunnock,” 
The lassie was na lang o’ fetching the aix, and then Be 


uo’ she; “ I’se ha’e ream 12 and bread the day.” But 
the wee bunnock whipit roun’ about the kirn, and the 
wife after’t, and i’ the hurry she had near-hand coupit 
the kirn.13 And afore she got it set richt again, the 
wee bunnock was aff, and down the brae to the mill. 


startit up the bonniest young |, The miller was siftin’ meal i’ the trough; but, 


oot celentinies inetd prince that ever was seen, And the twa lived happy looking up, “ Ay,” quo’ he, “ it’s a sign o” plenty 
under any circu rted. 


Rural Scotland is so thoroughly changed from what 


a’ the rest o’ their days. 


when ye’re rinnin’ about, and naebody to look after 


s But I like a bunnock and cheese. Come your 
rse Jenny had another tale of a tragic cast, hav- | 
it was in the last age, that one might now travel it PB i ways ben, and I’ll gi’e ye a nicht’s quarters.” “But 
from one end to the other without hearing a single 


granddam’s tale. These things have gone out with | honoured with a paraphrase. 


In this case we cannot ° 


- 14 wi? 
spindles, and spinning-wheels, and the old ingle-sides | attempt to give the actual words employed by Mrs miller didne tach his head’ wi’ 


around which they used to be related. Little boys will | Blackadder. The story begins with a cruel mother, 


So it toddled awa, and ran till it cam to the smithy. 


mes 1 
48 who murdered one of her daughters, and made dish And in it rins, and up to the studdy.15 The smith was 


bers’s Journal, where formerly they would have been of meat of the body. 


At the return of her husband, making horse-nails. Quo’ he, “I like a bicker o° 


sound Grenais’s laigh chair, Netening to stories whose favourite the child was, she brought out this gude yilli6 and a weel-toastit bunnock. Come your 
ranged 


ish for di and 
which she only told them on condition of their being ae Se Seam 
“ 


bairns.” These stories were in general of a 


wa's in bye here.” But the bunnock was frightened 
partook of it along with him. : a 
Sister Kate, who had been in the secret of the murder, when it heard about the yill; and turnt and aff as 


: ; hard as it could, and the smith after’t, and cuist the 
- sat under the table during the repast, gathering the >, 
simple kind, befitting the minds which they were to | hones as her father and mother, after picking them, ‘oe 
; but, in many instances, they displayed consi- | threw themdown. The murdered child, after a while, + 
derable fancy and drollery, at the same time that they | came back in the shape of a pretty bird, and, perching | 8" * 
derived an eae seeps charm from a certain antique house, sang 


air which they had brought down with them from the 
world of their birth—a world still more primitive and 
rude and romantic than that in which they were told, 
old as i¢ now appears to us. They breathed of a time 
when society was in its simplest elements, and the 
most familiar natural things were as yet unascertained 
from the supernatural. It seems not unlikely that 
they had been handed down from very early ages— 
from the mythic times of our Gothic history—under- 


lang, 


herself on a thorn near the 


My daddie me ate ; 

My sister Kate 

Gathered a’ my banes, 

And laid them between twa milk-w bite stanes ; 
So I grew a bird and away I flew, 

Sing pippety pew.—/ Repeat.) 


going, of course, great change, in accordance with the | transaction, killed the mother. 


changing character of the people, but yet, like the wine 
in the Heidelberg tun, not altogether renewed. We 


the whole day the fire-side. The gudeman was cloving!8 lint, and 


the gudewife heckling, ‘Oh, Janet,” quo’ he, “there’s 
a wee bunnock; I’se ha’e the hauf o’t.” ‘ Weel, 
John, I’se ha’e the tither hauf. Hit it ower the back 
wi’ the clove.” But the bunnock playt jink-about. 
“ Hout, tout,” quo’ the wife, and gart the heckle flee 
at it. But it was ower clever for her. 


1 Little Bannock. In Ayrshire, a number of syllables in a and 


The father, being thus made aware of the horrid | %,870 Promounced as if in w The poet Burns is always called 


Rubbert Burns in his native district. In the present tale, the 
provincial speech of the aged narrator is faithfully preserved. 


A third specimen of these ingle-side romances, but | * Tapped at the window to bring out their sweethearts. 


of a comic character, was lately transcribed for us by | 4 After breakfast. 4 Pretty large thatched house. 
are strongly tempted to rescue from oblivion a few of | an elderly individual, who spent his early years iu the | 6 Ran into the interior of the house. But and ben are the outer 
these ancient fables. . . parish of Symington, in Ayrshire. It was one of a | 2nd inner apartments of a Scottish cottage. 
Dr Leyden, in his learned dissertation on the poem 


¢ store of similar legends 
of the “ Complaynt of Scotland,” has alluded to some great store of similar lege 


of them, as having existed in his infancy. He speaks 


possessed by his grand- | © Do not be frightened. 
mother, and which she related, upon occasion, for the | 7 Eluded.——** But faith I'll turn a corner jinking, 


ification of himself and other youngsters, as she And cheat ye yet.“——Bunxs. 
of the tale of by the fireside, with these youngsters of the sediment of husks, 
Arthur Knight, who raid one night, clustered around her. This venerable person was born ~ ee an yuo. 
With gilten epur and in the year 1704, and died in 1789. Knell, or hillock. 
a fine chivalric image certainly ;—of “ the Black Bull 11 A cow which has ceased to yield milk. 12 Cream. 
of Norroway,” and “the Red-Etin,” the latter a semi- | * Poor Lost Rashycoat ; that is, a person with a coat made of | ** Overturned the churn. 14 Trouble himself. 
human monster who gormandised on raw flesh, and | rushes. 15 Anvil. 16 A stoup of good ale. 
was constantly going about, exclaiming, + Cakes of oaten or barley meal, hardened on an iron plate | 17 Out of sight in a moment. 
Snouk but, snouk ben, over the fire, or on a hegter in front, 18 Separating lint from the stalk by means of a certain iron im- 
J find the smell of earthly men. ¢ A frog. plement. 
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And aff and up the burn it ran, to the neist house, 
and whirlt its wa’s ben to the fireside. The gudewife 
was stirring the sowens, and the gudeman pletting 

binnings* for the kye. ‘Ho, Jock,” quo’ the 
ewife, “comehere. Thou’s ey cryin’ about a wee 
nock. Here’s ane. Come in, haste ye, and I'll 
help thee to grip it.” “Ay, mither, whaur is’t ?” 
“See there. Rin ower o’ that side,” But the bun- 
nock ran in ahint the gudeman’s chair. Jock fell 
amang the sprets. The gudeman cuist a binning, and 
the gudewife the spurtle. But it was ower clever for 
Jock and her baith. It was aff and out o’ sight in a 
erack, and through among the whins,+ and down the 
road to the neist house, and in, and ben to the fire- 
side. The folk were just sittin’ down to their sowens, 
and the gudewife scartin’ the pot. ‘‘Losh,” quo’ she, 
“ there’s a wee bunnock come in to warm i at our 
fireside.” ‘Steek the door,” quo’ the gudeman, “and 
we'll try to get a grip o’t.” When the bunnock heard 
that, it ran but the house, and they after’t wi’ their 
spunes, and the gudeman cuist his bunnet. But it 
whirlt awa, and ran, and better ran, till it cam to 
another house. And when it gaed ben, the folk were 
just gaun to their beds. The gudeman was castin’ aff 
his breeks, and the gudewife rakin’ the fire. “What's 
tat ?” quo’ he. “Oh,” quo’ she, “it’s a wee bun- 
nock.” Quo’ he, “I could eat the hauf o’t, fora’ the 
brose I hae suppit.” ‘ Grip it,’”? quo’ the wife, “‘ and 
I'll hae a bit too.” ‘ Cast your breeks at it—kep— 
kep !” The gudeman cuist the breeks, and had near 
hand smoor’t it. But it warslit out, and ran, and the 
gudeman after’t, wantin’ the breeks. And there was 
a clean chase ower the craft park, and up the wunyerd, 
and in amang the whins. And the gudeman lost it, 
and had to come his wa’s trottin’ hame hauf nakit. 
But now it was grown dark, and the wee bunnock 
couldna see; but it gaed into the side o’ a muckle whin 
bush, and into a tod’s hole.t The tod had gotten nae 
meat for twa days. ‘‘ Oh, welcome, welcome,” quo’ 
the tod, and snappit it i’ twa i’ the middle. And that 
was the end o’ the wee bunnock. 
Now be ye lords or commoners, 
Ye needna laugh nor sneer, 
For ye'll be a’ 7? the tod’s hole, 
; In less than a hunner year. 
At the conclusion, Grannie would look round upon 
her little audience, and add the following, by way of 
‘ moral :— 
‘Now, weans, an ye live to grow muckle, be na 
\ ower lifted up about — thing, nor ower sair cuisten 
‘down, for ye see the folk were a’ cheated, and the puir 
tod got the bunnock.” 


THE LITTLE CONCHOLOGIST. 
ConcHoLoey, or the science of shells, is now-more studied 
than formerly, and, like Botany, may be made the subject 
of elegant occupation, particularly by ladies. Those who 
are disposed to address themselves to this agreeable pur- 
suit, will find some useful information in a small treatise 
—quite a book for a lady’s reticule or card-case—called 
the Little Conchologist, by the Rev. T. Wilson, lately 
published by Darton and Clarke of London. Of the in- 
habitants of shells, the following description is given :— 

“ The animals which live in shells are called Testaceous 
Mollusea. Their bodies are cold and soft, without a 
skeleton of bones, and covered with a skin, from which 
exudes a slimy liquid. They havo muscles, nerves, 
anda heart with a system of vessels in which a cold white 
fluid circulates. 

They are divided into two classes; one called Ace- 
qoly without a head; and the other Cephala, or with 
a hea 

The Acephala have an ce of great simplicity 
in their structure, and no distinct organs of sense are 
perceptible. They inhabit shells, consisting of two or 
more parts. For the most part they are incapable of 
locomotion, but some move by a jerk or spring, produced 
by opening and then violently shutting their shells. The 
Oyster is a well-known example of the Acephala. 

The Cephala have a distinct head, and organs of sense 
more or less perfectly developed. Most of them move 
from place to place by determinate contractile movements 
of muscles in a part of their bodies cailed the foot. The 
Snail and the Whelk may be taken as examples. The 
Cephala are generally in shells consisting of only one piece. 
Shells must generally be looked upon as the armour for 
the tender bodies of the Mollusca. Some animals of a 
similar character, such as the Actinia (Sea Anemone 
and the Sepia (Cuttle fish), which are not provided wit! 
shells, are covered with a tough skin. There are, how- 
ever, some instances in which the use of the shell is only 
to enable the animal to float on the surface. The con- 
nection between the shell and the animal is in general 
formed by means of a strong muscle; but in some in- 
stances, as the Argonauta (Paper Nautilus), it is only 
by suckers, which cause a vacuum underneath by their 
close application to the surface of the shell. 

The inhabitants of Bivalves and Multivalves are vivi- 
parous; those of Univalves, oviparous. The animal is 
universally furnished with a shell at its birth. The sub- 
ject of the growth of shell has been closely investigated ; 
but it is one of such extreme difficulty, that no very 
satisfactory results have been obtained. It appears that 
the animal has the power of covering the edge of the shell 
with successive layers of a viscous sabstance, which gra- 
dually hardens and becomes a part of the shell, and this 
process goes on as long as it lives. The extreme regu- 
larity of the markings of some shells is very remarkable, 
considering this mode of formation. The substance of 


* Piaiting straw repes for the cattle. 


t Furze. 
+ Fox's covert, 


which they are composed is universally carbonate of time. 
Some of the Mollusca live on vegetable substances and 
some on animal. Most of the former are furnished with 
horny jaws, and some of them with teeth ; a few of the 
latter have a simple opening to receive such animalcujes 
e greater part 
by which they seize their prey. 
Some use this proboscis for the purpose of boring into 
other shells, so as to get at the body of the fish inside. 
It has been supposed that this boring is strictly mecha- 
nical, and performed by the aid of the little teeth which 
are usually found at the end of the proboscis. It seems, 
however, more probable that the creature does it b 
means of a corrosive fluid, which dissolves the shell whic 
comes in contact with it. There are some which 
make use of this perforating faculty to form their habi- 
i ing their way into chalk or wood. The Pholas 
0 are amongst the most remarkable of this 


as the waves may bring to them ; but the 
have a kind of pro! 


HOW MUCH GOOD MAY SOMETIMES BE DONE 
BY ONE ENTERPRISING MIND. 

Mr MixeEr’s late article, entitled “George Ross, 
the Scotch Agent,” which appeared in our 303d num- 
ber, will have made, we believe, a strong impres- 
sion on many of our readers, as showing how much 
good may sometimes be done by one enterprising 
mind. It is a great and important truth, that such a 
mind, tolerably well directed by moral feeling and 
good sense, may occasionally prove of vast service to 
a community. The late Sir John Sinclair was an 
example of such a mind, so directed ; and it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the good results that have 


tions, in diffusing sound views on the subject of agri- 
culture, and in stimulating practical men to adopt 
them. There are many such minds, operating in more 
obscure walks, but not relatively less deserving of 
praise: as an instance, we would put our readers in 
recollection of a certain Citizen Jaffray, of Stirling, 
who, by his enlightened zeal, was mainly instrumental 
in introducing the blessings of Dr Jenner’s discovery 
into his native district. It is, indeed, at all times, and 
in all places, so possible to suggest and urge improve- 
ments of various kinds, that there is no necessity for 
a single superior mind throughout the whole world 
remaining unemployed. There is not any where a 
village but will afford a proper field for the exertions 
of a Jaffray, nor any where a county which may not 
be advantaged by the activity of a Sinclair. When 
one field of exercise is found too wide, a smaller one 
may be tried; but it is in reality much more easy 
for individuals to act for the benefit of an extensive 
circle, than is generally imagined. Many a thing has 
been done for a narrow circle, which has, without ad- 
ditional effort, proved useful for a wider one. The 
exertions of Mr John Wood in education were origi- 
nally designed only for a few charity children; and 
the first infant-school was intended as an economical 
and convenient means of tending the youngsters of a 
factory, during the work hours of their parents. It 
is a great matter to make a beginning in any improved 
system, and thus at least hold up an example. No 
superior mind, disposed to do good to those around, 
should ever despair; they should begin. 

A remarkable instance of a community benefited by 
the better light and patriotic zeal of an unpretending 
member of its own body, occurred a few years ago, in 
our colony of Nova Scotia. During the last war, this 
colony, extending over a space of two hundred miles by 
about fifty, and containing a population of 70,000, was 
apparently in a thriving condition. Halifax being a 
station of the British marine force, there was a vast 
resort of strangers, and a large extra expenditure of 
money. The inferior husbandry of the district was 
unable to supply the required food, and consequently 
the farmers, although extremely indolent and igno- 
rant, and conducting their operations on a very small 
scale, obtained high prices for what they had to dispose 
of. They never thought of taking this opportunity to 
extend or improve their husbandry, but were content 
to see a large portion of the demand for domestic 
consumption supplied from the United States and from 
Britain, No wonder that our friend Samuel Slick 
represents his countrymen as laughing at the simplicity 
of the Blue-Noses, as the Nova Scotians are called. It 
is at the same time to be observed, that, from appear- 
ances in the climate and soil, it was generally supposed 
that Nova Scotia was not designed to be an agricultu- 
ral country. 

The conclusion of the war, when the artificial pro- 
sperity was withdrawn, seemed to condemn the pro- 
vince to ruin and despair. The value of land fell ; 
trade declined ; the currency became exhausted ; prices 
were reduced ; and an universal gloom settled on the 
minds of the colonists. Up to this time, in consequence 
of the original poverty of the generality of the agri- 
cultural settlers, their penury and their ignorance, the 
business of a farmer was held in great contempt. 
“ Wherever any of these,” we are informed, “ were 
so successful or so parsimonious as to amass a little 
wealth, they were sure to escape from the plough, and 


betake themselves to something else. The keeper of 


flowed from his long-continued and most useful exer- f 


a tavern or a tippling-house, the retailer of rum, sugar, 
and tea, the travelling ch » the table of the 
district, were far more important personages, whether 
in their own estimation or that of the public, than the 
farmer who cultivated his own lands. He was of the 
lowest caste in society, and gave place here to 

who, according to the European standard of rank and 
consequence, are confessedly his inferiors. This sense 
of degradation was perceptible among hushbandmen 
themselves. Such of them as were under the neces- 
sity of working, set about it with great reluctance, and 
always under a mortifying sensation of shame. They 
would blush to be caught at the plough by their gen- 
teeler acquaintance, as much as if surprised in the 
commission of crime; and if they saw them approach- 
ing, many would skulk from the field, and plunge into 
the neighbouring thicket. The children were 
infected with this humbling sense of inferiority ; 
and the labours of the farm were to the young men 
objects of aversion, as those of the dairy were to the 
women. Hence the family was brought up with ha- 
bits end feelings inconsistent with their station in life ; 
and that respectable class of men, known in England 
as the ancient yeomanry of the country, who were the 
owners and cultivators of their own lands, had no 
footing in the province. The profession was consi- 
dered as abject, low, and debasing. The daughter of 
a farmer the least above poverty, demeaned herself by 
milking a cow, and was never seen in the potato or 
turnip field. The sons, again, made little other use of 
the horses than to ride to church or market ; and in- 
stead of being accustomed to ploughing, drilling, reap- 
ing, composting, and such like operations, they be- 
came country schoolmasters, crowded to the capital as 
clerks and shopboys, commenced petty dealers, and 
many of them turned smugglers. 

When such views were predominant among a people, 
it is easy to infer the state of their agriculture. The 
principles of vegetation were so grossly misconceived, 
that few even of the farmers imagined that plants, 
like animals, stood in need of food ; and manures of 
all kinds were either disregarded, or shamefully wasted 
and thrown away. The dung by many was suffered 
to accumulate about the barns, till it became a ques- 
tion of expediency, whether it was less expensive to 
shift the site of the building, or to remove such an in- 
tolerable nuisance ; and several instances are on re- 
cord where the former alternative was preferred. No 
sorts of compost were ever mixed together ; peat earth 
was scarcely heard of ; and lime, if known, lay un- 
wrought in its native quarry, and was in no request, 

Further, the agricultural machinery in use betrayed 
the same visible tokens of the degradation of the art. 
The ploughs were of unskilful construction ; fans were 
rare; and a thrashing-mill did not exist in the pro- 
vince. A machine for sowing turnips in rows; a 
weeding-plough with moveable mouldboards, or with 
bent coulters to cut up and destroy whatever grew in 
the intervals of the drills ; a cultivator or a grubber, 
were implements, of which the names had hardly 
crossed the Atlantic. The state of the land was of 
a piece with all the other circumstances of agricul- 
tural debasement. As lime had never been applied to 
subdue the stiffness of clay soils, they had all the de- 
fects of their original constitution; and as agricultural 
instruments were both few and imperfect, a complete 
pulverisation had seldom or never been attempted, 
and its benetits were hardly understood.” 

Now, these and other equally lamentable features of 
the agriculture of Nova Scotia, were superseded by all 
the improvements of modern agriculture in a very few 
years, primarily through the enlightened exertions of 
one colonist. This was a gentleman named Young, a 
native of Falkirk, in Scotland, who, after pursuing a 
mercantile career for some years in Glasgow, emigrated 
to Halifax in 1815. He was a man of vigorous native 
powers of mind, which had been cultivated in early life 
by an education for the clerical profession, He had de- 
voted particular attention to political science, and be- 
fore leaving Glasgow, wrote a pamphlet on the rights 
of industry, which had a marked effect in tranquillis- 
ing the minds of the workmen of that large city. He 
had also become versed in agriculture, both as a science 
and an art. While pursuing the business of an im- 
porter in Halifax, his attention was attracted to the 
dismal state of the provincial husbandry, and he con- 
ceived the bold idea of rousing the attention of the 
community and government to the possibility of im- 
proving it. He accordingly commenced the publica- 
tion of a series of letters in a Halifax newspaper, 
under the signature of Agricola. In one of the 
earliest of thesa publications, he pointed out the 
good which had been done in the mother-country by 
the establishment of agricultural societies, and urged 
the formation of such a society in the province. He 
then proceeded to treat of the climate of the province, 
and showed that it was fitted for the production of 
every kind of bread corn. In other letters, he treated 
of soil, of agricultural implements, and the various 
other departments of rural economy. The series ex- 
tended to thirty-eight letters. The first three, it is 
said, passed without notice. Before the tenth had 
appeared, their solid sense, scientific information, and 
a certain forcible eloquence which the author allowed 
himself to indulge in, the better to attract popular 
attention, had caused them to become the common 
subject of talk throughout the province, So great was 
the impression they made, that the governor, the Earl 
of Dalhousie, and the council of the province, became 


eagerly interested in the subject of discussion, The 
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forth Agri 


passed a Central Board of Agriculture was organised 
Halifax under the patronage of the legislature, and 
local societies, connected with it, immediately sprung 
up in all directions. There was a general feeling that 
i should now make himself known, and allow 
himself to be placed at the head of this body; in con- 
sequence of which, Mr Young, though with con- 
siderable reluctance, did divulge his and was 
immediately constituted to the board, at first 
without salary, but afterwards at a fixed allowance. 
Not content with these exertions, he purchased a small 
estate in the neighbourhood, on which he proceeded to 
exemplify with success the doctrines he had laid down 
in his letters. 
The effects were soon visible. In 1822, when the 
letters of Agricola were collected into a volume, the fol- 
* lowing was the state of agriculture in the province :— 
“ In the history of no country has there ever been re- 
corded a more radical and instantaneous change, than 
has been witnessed in Nova Scotia. Improvement 
has proceeded with such gigantic strides, that already 
the point is out of sight from which we started ; and 
alt h the whole has been effected in little more 
than three years, it is with difficulty we can bring 
ourselves to the belief, that the provincial husbandry 
was in such a state of barbarism at the commencement 
of the period. The present aspect of our rural situa- 
tion is of a most consolatory nature; and although we 
have not yet reached independence in bread corn, we 
are running to the goal with remarkable celerity. In 
some articles of produce, as potatoes and turnips, we 
have outstript the demand, and produced a repletion 
in the market ; in others, as oats and barley, we have 
raised enough for the home consumption ; but we are 
still greatly deficient in wheat, Yet the well-directed 
attention now given to the collecting and preparing of 
putrescible manures and composts, to the extirpation 
of weeds by summer-fallow and the drilling of green 
crops, to the improved modes of ploughing, and the 
more perfect pulverisation of the soil, must shortly 
lead to an extended culture of this grain, fully equal to 
the wants of the community. Lime, tov, has been 
pretty generally tried, and found so beneficial as to be 
sought after with much avidity, and applied in consi- 
derable quantities. Rotations on the best principles 
have been also introduced ; and the benefits of white 
and green crops following each other in succession, 
have been studied, and are beginning to be justly ap- 
preciated. Oatmeal of native growth has, within 
this last year, been greatly consumed among the farm- 
ing classes in the eastern and middle divisions of the 
ovince; and no less than twenty-nine mills for grind- 
ng it have been erected, partly, it is true, through 
the operation of the bounties offered by the Central 


Board, but chiefly from a sense of the great value of | flock 


this article of subsistence. 

The Scotch husbandry, in all its branches, has been 
fairly transplanted into Nova Scotia ; and although 
many still adhere to old prejudices, and to old modes, 
there are in every county zealous and intelligent cul- 
tivators, who are setting the very best example. A 
spirit of reform actuates the whole agricultural mass, 
and, provided the energy be sustained for a few years 
longer, we shall master the difficulties which have be- 
set us, and place the independence of the country on 
fixed and immoveable ground. The foundations of 
this noble structure are already laid deep and solid, 
the masonry is in progress, the columns are raised on 
their pedestals, the workmen are piying their respec- 
tive tasks with all the life and bustle of active indus- 
try, and nothing is wanting to finish the building, but 
the continued superintendence of the architects, and 
an adequate supply of funds,” 

Now, all this was, in a certain sense, the work of one 
energetic and enlightened man—one standing in all 
external respects on a level with the mass of his fellow 
citizens, and who commenced operations without even 
the use of his own name. Mr Young afterwards 
distinguished himself as a member of the legislature, 
displaying in that situation great ape and public 
spirit, and supporting his views in ouse of As- 
sembly by a masterly strain of eloquence. He died in 
the beginning of October 1837, with the regrets of 
the entire body of his fellow-citizens, Such a man, 
we conceive, well deserves a more extensive comme- 
moration than what the newspapers of his own province 
can give him. Services like his were what caused the 
deification of the first forceful minds that rose in early 
Greece. How many countries are there, even within 
the limits of the British empire—we have only to look 
across a narrow channel for one—in which one or two 
such men might effect similar revolutions, and confer 
similar benefits! It is eminently worthy of notice, in 
Mr Young's case, that, without a knowledge of na- 
tural science, he could not have done what he did for 
Nova Scotia, There are many men of the same ~ 
of talent throughout the world; but what is their 


knowledge? They have a dreamy recollection of a 
few Roman authors read at school, but are ignorant 
of science. 


The Georgics of Virgil, which direct « 


bullock to be slain and left in the fields, that bees may 
be generated in the putrescent body, would have been 
a poor substitute in Mr Young’s mind for his acquaint- 
ance with the laws of agricultural chemistry, as laid 
down by Sir Humphry Davy. But for the accident 
of his possessing of science, acquired 
not in early education, but in the course of an active 
mercantile life, the acceleration of the productiveness, 
wealth, and population of this important province, 
might have been retarded indefinitely. Yet, obvious 
as the benefits of science are, there is but a small and 
obscure fraction of the thinking minds of our country 
which maintains the propriety of making it a part of 
education, What with insane fears, rivetted preju- 
dices, and opposing interests, it only enjoys at this 
moment a kind of clandestine existence even in the 
few seminaries to which it has been introduced ! 


DUELLING CUSTOMS, 
THE custom of duelling took its rise in times of pro- 
found ignorance and superstition. It was prevalent 
gst the t Gauls and Germans, and became 
universal in Europe after the irruption of the barba- 
rians had destroyed the Roman empire. 

The military education of the feudal chiefs and their 
retainers, tended to perpetuate and extend this bar- 
barous practice, which was at length sanctioned by the 
laws and by the church. Judicial combats were held 
in every state for the settlement of civil questions. 
Even the rights of the church, its domains and reve- 
nues, were subjected to this singular ordeal, and some- 
times the zeal of an ecclesiastic carried him into the 
lists as a champion. By a statute of William the 
Conqueror, the inferior clergy were forbidden to fight 
without the consent of their diocesan. But in the 
generality of cases, the cause of the church and of 
females was committed to the care of some sturdy 
warrior, who was ready to risk his life for the benefit 
of others. 

Judicial combats or duels are to be distinguished 
from the tournaments which were so much in vogue 
in the days of chivalry. The latter were some- 
what after the manner of the gladiatorial games in 
ancient Rome, except that, instead of fighting by the 
hands of slaves, the knights fought by theirown. We 
have an exposition of the purposes and ceremonies of 
tournaments in the code of laws for their regulation, 
drawn up by Réné of Anjou, king of Sicily and Jeru- 
salem, who, being despoiled of his dominions, found 
ample leisure for this important purpose. In these 
singular pandects he lays it down as a fundamental 
rule, that jousts and tournaments are to be held only 
in honour of the ladies, They alone were to inspect 
the arms and distribute the prizes ; and if any knight 
or esquire should speak evil of any lady, the other com- 
batants were to maule the libeller with their swords, 
until the assembled fair ones judged the drubbing 
sufficient. Tournaments were therefore strictly of the 
nature of spectacles or games, and could be held only 
by a prince or great baron. Knights and esquires 


ed from all parts of Christendom whenever one 
was announced, to tilt with and slay each other for 
the honour and gratification of their respective loves, 
until the death of Henry II. King of France, killed at 
a tournament held at Paris in 1559, brought the usage 
into great odium, and tended finally to suppress it. 

Single combats or duels were upon a very different 
principle. ‘They were for the redress of wrongs or 
restitution of rights, being mainly founded on the 
belief that God would support the party who had 
justice on his side. They took place under the im- 
mediate sanction of the king, or the superior lord, and 
of his court of justice. When one was determined 
upon, the two adverse parties or their authorised cham- 
pions appeared on the assigned day within a ring of 
eighty feet long and forty broad, guarded by serjeants 
atarms. They were on horseback, and furnished with 
all the offensive and defensive armour of the time. 
They were strictly enjoined to carry a crucifix or the 
image of a saint upon their banners, The heralds 
arranged the spectators around the ring, all of whom 
were on foot, no one being permitted to come on horse- 
back under the penalty, if noble, of losing his steed, 
and if not noble, of having one ear cut off. 

The presiding officer, accompanied by a priest, caused 
each of the combatants to be sworn upon a crucifix 
that the right was on his side, and that he bore upon 
him no enchantments or magicarms, The illustrious 
St George was invoked for the truth of the oath, 
though even his redoubted name was not always satis- 
factory ; and the persons of the duellists were often 
scrupulously searched for charms and bewitched wea- 
pons—a firm belief in the existence and efficacy of 
which was a grand ingredient in the character of the 
true chevalier. When the preliminary ceremonies were 
gone through, they were ordered to charge, and the 
mortal struggle commenced. The conquered party 
was ted inf: , and, if he were not killed in 
the fight, was generally hanged or ignominiously mu- 
tilated. His arms were seized for the benefit of the 
president, the prevailing maxim being, “the dead must 
be wrong, the conquered ought to suffer.” 

When burghers or other inferior persons adven- 
tured on a duel, their weapons were limited to clubs, 
wherewith they beat each other's heads until victory 


declared for one of the parties, If the skull of the 


craven or defeated person were not so battered and 
smashed as to have caused death, he was, without 
any delay, hanged by the neck, whilst the conqueror 
was carried home in triumph, and enjoyed the spoils 
of the defunct. 

These judicial duels were equally for grave and 
petty causes, A dispute about a trifling sum of 
money, an accusation of murder, robbery, or perjury, 
a contested title to honours and estates, equally af- 
forded legitimate ground for these sanguinary con. 
flicts. By an ordinance in the time of Louis le Jeune 
of France (a. D. 1168), the duel was restricted to 
cases embracing at least the sum of five sous, or pence 
of that period. The existence of such a regulation is 
sufficient proof how universal such combats must 
have been. But about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, they became less frequent, in consequence of 
various restrictions being enacted respycting them, 
They were no longer permitted except in cases of 
grave import, where proof of a sufficient nature was 
unattainable. 

But, in addition to these legalised and solemn ap- 
peals to arms, a mischievous and restless race of 
mortals ran up and down the world in search of duels, 
without any cause whatever save an insatiable thirst 
for blood. Such was the famous Bayard, the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche, who was ready at all times 
to fly over half of Europe to lay prostrate an adversary 
with whose name even he was unacquainted. Such, 
also, was one Jean de Bourbon, who published a carte] 
setting forth, that “ he would go into England, and 
fight to the death to relieve himself from listlessness,” 
Another, holding the high office of seneschal in Hai- 
nault, challenged the whole world to fight at Conchy 
in Flanders; but being sadly disappointed that no 
adversary appeared, he publicly vowed to go forth, 
armed cap a2 pied, and wreak his pugnacity on the 
natives of Spain. What became of him is not accu- 
rately known, but it is probable that Cervantes had 
him in his eye when he pourtrayed the most valiant 
‘ 

e rage for duelling, in fact, was so t, and so 
much mixed up with the passions of the middle ages, 
that we actually find one pro between a father 
and ason, Adolphus, son of Arnold Duke of Guel- 
derland, wished to dethrone his father, asserting that 
he had enjoyed the sweets of sovereignty long enough. 
The parent, on the contrary, challenged his son to 
mortal combat, in presence of Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, as liege lord. The unnatural youth 
immediately accepted the challenge, but the Duke of 
Burgundy judged it better to incorporate the disputed 
territory into his own dukedom, and thus avoid so 
horrible an exhibition, This singular transaction 
took place in 1470. In 1495, Maximilian, Emperor 
of Germany, fought a duel with Claude de Batre, a 
simple French knight, in presence of all the electors 
and princes of the Germanic diet; and though he was 
fortunate enough to cleave his adversary’s skull, he 
risked, in so absurd a contest, the very existence of 
the house of Austria. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, duels 
under the sanction and with the ceremonies of the law, 
may be said to have ceased, The introduction of an 
improved system of jurisprudence, founded in most of 
the countries of Europe upon the laws of the Roman 
empire, gradually rendered so barbarous a mode of 
settling disputes unpopular and hateful. But the 
suppression of this extravagant custom, in its legal 
form, only rendered the usage itself more universal 
and inveterate. All historians agree that duels be- 
tween private individuals increased to a frightful 
extent after they ceased to be objects of judicial ar- 
rangement. The practice of having seconds to accom- 
pany and support the principals, sprang up with the 
cessation of the legal cer ies. The ds fought 
with each other in the same deadly manner as the 
original parties, though of course not even a pretence 
of disagreement existed between them. In the centre 
of the city of Paris, on the site of the present Palais 
Royal, then the palace of the Tournelles, duels of this 
description were of daily occurrence. Two seconds 
usually fought on each side in addition to the principal 
parties, and the survivors of the different combats 
continued to fight until one remained the victor of the 
field. The mania rose to such a pitch, that a man 
who had not fought a duel, was considered ineligible 
for the army, and, even in private life, was little re- 
spected until he had dipped his hands in the blood of 
some adversary. Such was the general feeling over 
all the countries of Europe, though France was the 
most considerable scene of its developement. 

It is undoubted that this institution of the duel was 

liar to the European tribes. No traces of it are 
‘ound amongst the people of Asia, nor in the commu- 
nities of Greece and Rome, Several examples are 
certainly found, both in sacred and profane history, of 
champions being delegated from opposing ariies, to 
fight with each other, preliminarily to the general 
melée. But these cases had no analogy with the more 
modern duels. They were always between public 
enemies, and not between private friends or fellow- 
citizens. The inhabitants of Rome or Athens did not 
slay each other upon points of honour. Cesar relates 
that two of his officers having a dispute, mutually de- 
fied each other, not to single combat, but to show 
which of them should perform the most glorious action 
in the succeeding battle, and that one of them, after 


beating back the enemy, was on the point of falling @ 
victim, when he was rescued by his adversary. A 
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similar instance of heroic emulation is mentioned of 
two of the officers in Alexander the Great’s army. 
This is certain] 
arranging a personal difference, than by retiring into 
acorner, and committing an inglorious murder. It 
would be vain to pretend that the Romans and Greeks 
were not as brave as the modern Europeans, and that 
on such an account the duel was not in use amongst 
them; uor can it be predicated of the Turks and Tar- 
tars, who, though proverbially reckless of human life, 
have never adopted the custom. 


into operation. 


of so hideous a nature, it is gratifyi 


are beginning 


quence, that the practice was not only immoral and 


the laws have been understood rather to favour than 


glad to hear similar sentiments delivered in an English 
criminal court. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ORIGIN OF WORDS. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 

THE word Calamity has a very curious origin. It 
is derived from calamus, a Latin word signifying a 
reed, and also a stalk of corn. Now, the Romans, 
in their early days, before they became attached to 
much less praiseworthy pursuits, were great farmers, 
and reckoned a storm which destroyed their crops 
one of the heaviest possible misfortunes. On a storm 
of this kind, from the nature of the property which 
it chiefly injured, they bestowed the name of cala- 
mity, and in the course of time they applied the 
term to all mishaps whatsoever. League, in the 
sense of a union or association, is a word of unin- 
teresting etymology, but it is otherwise when it sig- 
nifies a measured space—three miles. Formerly, it 
must be understood, white stones used to be placed at 
the end of every three miles upon the republic’s high- 
ways—for we cannot in this case say the king’s high- 
ways—in each of the states of Greece, much with the 
same view, we suppose, as our own milestones are put 
up. The word for white, in Greek, is leukos, and from 
leukos, according to the most probable etymology, 
came the word league. 

Intrigue is the next term that occurs in our re- 
collection of words of a strange etymology. The 
origin of intrigue is very curious, if the etymology 
which we are about to give be correct ; and we beg to 
say that we always give that which appears to be best 
founded, although different opinions, certainly, may 
sometimes be formed on these points. Intrigue is said 
to come from frica, a Latin word derived from the 
Greek, and which “een, according to some writers, 
hair, according to others, the Aair on the feet of birds. 
Those who declare trice to mean simply hair, say 
that the custom of entrapping birds into gins made 
with hairs, caused the word intrigue, in the sense of 
deception, to be founded on tricw ; while those who 
regard the true meaning of trice to be the hair on 
birds’ feet, aver that it was because birds were caught 
by these hairs sticking to the bird-lime laid down for 
them, that tricw gave origin to the word intrigue. 
In either way, it was on account of tricw being con- 
cerned in the deception of the little feathered gentry, 
that the term intrigue sprang from it. Perhaps hair- 
triggers—by which many a poor bird has met an un- 
timely end—came also from trice. But Boswell’s 
old Colossus, surly Sam, does not countenance this 
idea, and it must therefore be set down to our own 
tricky imagination. 

Emolument is a word derived from a humble source. 
It comes from the Latin for a mill, and at first 
denoted the miller’s profit or multure, but by and bye 
came to signify gain of any kind, to whomsoever it 
fell. Conspirators is the next term to which we have 
to allude, and few words have a more expressive 
origin, It springs from spiro, to breathe, and con, 

; and no doubt the Romans, who applied the 
Word conspirators in its present sense, intended to 


y a much more estimable way of 


Although divines have preached, and moralists have 
railed, against this bloody usage, it still prevails to a 
lesser or greater extent in every country in Europe, 
and is almost daily producing the most fatal results in 
America. There are evidently two reasons for its 

tracted existence. Public-opinion is in an un- 

thy state upon the subject; there is too ready a 
disposition to sneer at the man who would refuse to 
peril his life in a deadly conflict, no matter how un- 
justifiable the cause. The law, also, is miserably de- 
fective in reference to duelling—defective either in the 
letter or in the mode of its execution. We venture to 
predict, that if killing in a duel were visited with the 
usual capital punishment for murder, only in one in- 
stance, no more would be heard of the practice of 
dnelling. But neither the people at large who com- 
pose the juries, nor the judicial executive, possess 
sufficient nerve to carry so effectual a mode of reform 
We have known of many murders 
committed in duels, but never heard of one instance of 
the murderer being carried to the gallows for his 
crime. In the midst of this stupid apathy on an evil 
to find that 
more clear perceptions of the crime of killing in duel 
to be entertained in France, where 
private fighting has always been more general than 
elsewhere. In a trial of a person charged with killing 
another in a duel, before the criminal court of Paris, 
Monsieur Dupin, an eminent member of the legisla- 
ture, maintained, in a speech of great force and elo- 


anti-Christian, but illegal, and that any one who slew 
another in a duel was guilty of murder. The adoption 
of these views by the judges of the court, must ne- 
cessarily be extremely beneficial in a country where 


to punish these private assassinations. We should be 


express by it that plotters are obliged to breathe or 
tion. Talents unquestionably originated in the em- 
ployment of the word in t ew Testament, *to 
signify the gifts bestowed by the Creator on man. 
Suffrage is a remarkable word. Its present meaning, 
we need scarcely observe, is the vote or voice of a 
person given at an election, or to decide any contro- 
verted point. It springs originally from the Latin 
suffrago, which signifies—what does the reader think ? 
—the joint of a beast’s leg! What earthly connection, 
it may be well asked, has the leg of a horse, a cow, a 
pig, or any other animal, with a human being’s vote? 
Wh » the camel bends its suffrago, or its knee-joint, 
to permit its rider to mount; and, figuratively speak- 
ing, a mounting spirit receives a similar favour from 
those who help him on his course by their votes. 
From the resemblance of the camel’s condition to that 
of a supporting elector, is a vote called his suffrage, 
through the imaginative genius of some word-coiner. 

The Beman soldiers, at some period of that people’s 
history, received part of their pay in salt, sa/ in their 
own language. This custom gave rise to the word 
Salary, a synonyme for stipend. We use the verb to 
Immolate, in the same sense as sacrifice. It does not, 
however, primarily signify “‘ to slay a victim,” but to 
sprinkle its head, it was slaughtered, with bar- 
ley flour and salt. This composition of flour was 
called mola, probably from the word signifying a mill. 
All etymologists' admit the word Rival to be derived 
from rivus, the Latin for a river or brook. But it is 
not so clear how the derivative word came to have the 
sense of antagonist or opponent. The most simple 
conjecture is, that the term Rival was at first applied 
to persons who had rties on different sides of a 
stream, and were thus locally opposed to each other. 
Others imagine that it arose from the contests of those 
who feed their flocks near the same stream, about the 
possession of the water. But the best account, we 
think, of the matter, is that given by a French writer, 
which we now translate. “ The term Rivals properly 
designated those who had rights of fishery in one and 
the same stream; and as these rights were often the 
subject of dispute between the parties, the signification 
of rivals was ultimately extended to all who had con- 
flicting pretensions to any thing.” 

The derivation assigned to the word Crocodile is 
very fanciful. It is traced to crocos, saffron, and 

fearing; in allusion to which roots old Fuller 
quaintly remarks, that “‘crocodiles’ tears are never 
true, save when he is forced where saffron grows, 
knowing himself to be all poison, and it to be all anti- 
dote ; whence he is called the saffron-fearer.”” Other 
derivations, also, are mentioned, but we must take 
leave to regard them ail as equally doubtful with the 
statement that the crocodile has the faculty of shed- 
ding tears in the excess of his emotions. 

It is remarkable how expressive all the words are, 
that designate the sons of song—the followers of the 
muses. The old Greeks called them poietes, inventors 
or creators; or, perhaps, the old English synonyme 
for a poet—to-wit, a maker—still better expresses the 
meaning of the Greek. In the term author, a similar 
signification is conveyed. Without being superfluously 
satirical, one may well be allowed to wish, in these 
days, that those who aspire to the appellation of author 
would remember to what the word binds them—the 
making, creation, or invention, of something not al- 
ready made, created, or invented. Comedy has a 
pleasing origin. It means literally the song of the 
street or the village, its roots being comé, a street or 
village, and aeido, to sing. The comic dramatists of 
early times used to go from village to village singing 
their compositions, for any recompense the people were 
disposed to give. This derivation of comedy, though 
humble, is natural and pretty; but we may safely 
challenge our unclassical readers to guess the origin of 
the word Tragedy, which, truly, cannct be said to be 
natural or appropriate. Tragedy springs from tragos, 
a goat, and ode, a song, because dramas of a severe 
cast, when they pleased the public, usually obtained 
for their authors, in the days of old, a goat for a re- 
ward, 

We are not very sure if our juvenile friends will 
be at all disposed to acquiesce in the appropriateness 
of the derivation of the word School. Its root is said 
to be the Greek word scholé. ease; and the freedom, 
from bodily toils, of those who engaged in the pursuits 
of learning, is held to have originated the term school. 
“ Times are ,”’ we think we hear some hopeful 
youngsters say; “the body is not now so free from toil, 
and trouble, and sore annoy, as all that comes to.” But 
let that ; the ferule will disappear. People have 
often, o' attempted to analyse the word Genius. 
Its etymology, we imagine, settles that very fairly. 
It is | om genitus, the Latin for generated or born ; 
and therefore the original meaning of genius, seems 
to be “ that which is born with us.” We must con- 
fess, however, that it is often a difficult matter to tell 
what qualities are natural to a man, and what are ac- 
quired—unless, indeed, phrenology is resorted to in 
the matter, which is a proceeding the world does not 
appear to be inclined in all cases to adopt. Caprice, 
a word signifying something freakish, fanciful, whim- 
sical, is understood to come from the Latin Caper, a 
goat—an animal which is said occasionally to display, 
upon the mountainous slopes where it browses, a pe- 
culiar friskiness of terperament—a tendency to kick 


up its heels, and to perform other humarous feats, 
which fully justify the derivation from its name of the 


word under consideration. Caper—the English word 
—is doubtless from the same source. Congruity is a 
word that properly signifies “a coming well together.” 
It is compounded of con, together, and grus, a crane; 
cranes being remarkable for their larity and uni- 
formity, when flocking together for the purpose of mi- 
gration. This is the true etymology of the word con- 
gruity. 

The next word to which we have to advert is Tan- 
talise, which proceeds from a very remarkable source. 
An ancient personage, named Tantalus, had, by the 
commission of an enormous crime, offended the gods 
excessively, and these divine nages (say the poets) 
condemned him to eternal thirst, making his pu»ish- 
ment at the same time extend to the utmost limits of 
severity, by placing him up to the chin in water, which 
fled from his lips the t he stooped to drink it. 
From his name (we need scarcely say) came the word 
tantalise, and certainly a prettier case of tantalisation 
than his could not have been invented. Race, in the 
sense of family or breed, is most probably derived from 
the Latin word radiz, a root. fn the signification of 
a trial of speed, or contest in running, race is referred 
by Johnson to the Icelandic term ras, or the old French 
haras. But it seems to us that race may be with more 
a considered us intrinsically the same word in 
both its significations, Horses ofa high and accredited 
stock were formerly called by the French chevals de 
race, horses of blood or pedigree, and such only were 
held as fit for the course. From this application of 
the word race, the course came to be called the race- 
course, and, ultimately, race acquired the signification 
of the act of running, or a trial of speed, whether 
men or beasts were the contending parties. 

Few persons, we should suppose, have thought much 
about the origin of the word funeral. This gloomy term 
signifies, in the original Latin, a rope end, being derived 
from the word funis,a rope. Burials, among the Ro- 
mans, were anciently solemnised by torch-light, and the 
torches were composed of cord or rope, with wax and 
resin about them. Hence the term funeral. Mauso- 
leum is a word of congenial meaning. It originated in 
the circumstance of a widowed queen of old erecting a 
splendid tomb over the remains of her husband, whose 
name was Mausolus. The tomb was admired, and 
the name, in a monumental character, perpetuated. 
Stipulate is a word derived from stipula, the Latin for 
astraw. This is a point admitted, but in other re- 
spects the etymology is dubious. One author says, 

at, in claiming, buying, or mortgaging ground, 
straws were used, or exchanged, to represent the 
ground, and therefore such a transaction was called a 
stipulation, Other authors say that the ancients, in en- 
tering into mutual engagements, broke straws, and that 
the subsequent junction of the straws denoted the re- 
cognition of the compact. Whatever may be the way 
in which straws were used in making contracts, cer- 
tain it is that they were used in many countries ; and 
hence the phrase stipulation originated. 


STATISTICS OF SNUFFING. 
In an Essay on Noses, in the New rere | Magazine, 
the following remarks occur on the habit of taking snuff:— . 
“ As a friend to noses, of all denominations, I must here 
enter my solemn protest against a barbarous abuse to 
which they are too often subjected, by converting them 
into dant-heles and soot-bags, under the fashionable 
text of taking snuff, an abomination for which Sir Walter 
Raleigh is responsible, and which ought to have been in- 
cluded in the articles of his impeachment. When some 
‘Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain,’ after gently 
tapping its top, with a look of diplomatic complacency, 
embraces a modicum of its contents with his finger and 
thumb, curves round his hand, so as to display the bril- 
liant on his little finger, and commits the high-dried pul- 
vilio to the air, so that nothing but its impalpable aroma 
ascends into his nose, we may smile at the custom, asa 
harmless and not ungraceful foppery ; but when a filth 
clammy compost is perpetually thrust up the nost 
with a voracious pig-like snort, it is a practice as disgust- 
ing to the beholders, as I believe it to be injurious to the 
pr he Aon The nose is the emunctory of the brain ; and 
when its functions are impeded, the whole system of the 
head becomes deranged. A professed snuff-taker is 
generally re isable by his total loss of the sense of 
smelling, by his snuffling and snorting, by his pale sodden 
complexion, and by that defective modulation of the voice 
called, talking iy ty nose ; though it is, in fact, an 
inability so to talk, the partial or total sto of 
that Not being provided with an ounce of vet, 
I will not suffer my im: tion to wallow in all the re- 
volting concomitants of this dirty trick ; but I cannot re- 
frain an extract, by which we may form some idea of 
the time consumed in its performance :—‘ Every —— 
inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker,’ says Lord St 


cumstances, 

and a half out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours to a 
snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours and twenty-four 
minvtes out of every natural day, or one day out of every © 
ten. One day out of every ten amounts to thirty-six days 
and a half in a year. Hence, if we suppose the practice 
to be persisted in for forty years, two entire years of the 
snuff-taker's life will be dedicated to tickling his nose, 
and two more to blowing it.’ 

[ While on this snuffy subject, we may ask, could any 
thing have been less expected, than to see her 

esty, a lovely young female, the fountain of honour 
and taste, encouraging the practice of snuffing, by allow- 
ing herself to be named patron of certain snuff-shops ?— 
“By ial appointment, snuff-manufacturer to Her Ma- 


jesty Queen Victoria!" ‘What next ?] 
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RATS TAMED BY A PRISONER. 

I~ the 175th number of the Journal, appeared an account 
of M. de la Tude, a Frenchman, who, having fallen under 
the displeasure of Madame de Pompadour, in 1749, was 
then imprisoned, at the age of twenty-three, and detained 
in the Bastile and other prisons for the space of thirty-five 
years, only at last obtaining his liberation through the 
humanity of Cardinal de Rohan, one of the ministers of 
Louis XVI. The following is an extract from his memoirs, 
respecting a means which he found of in some degree 
alleviating the pains of captivity :— 

“ For a long time I had enumerated amongst my great- 
est annoyances the presence of a crowd of rats, who came 
continually hunting for food and lodging in my straw. 
Sometimes, when I was asleep, they ran across my face, 
and more than once, by biting me severely, occasioned 
the most acute suffering. Unable to get rid of them, and 
forced to live in their society, I conceived the idea of 
forming a friendship with them. 

The dungeons of the Bastile are octagonal ; the one 
where I was confined had a look-hole, two feet and a half 
above the floor. On the inside, it was two fect long, and 
about eighteen inches wide; but it gradually diminished 
towards the exterior, so that on the outside wall it scarcely 
exceeded three inches in size. From this loop-hole alone [ 
derived the only light and air I was permitted to enjoy: 
the stone which formed the base of it served me also for 
chair and table. When tired of reclining on a foul and 
infected pallet, { dragged myself to the loop-hole to im- 
bibe a little fresh air. To lighten the weight of my chains, 
I rested m this horizontal stone. 
Being one day in this attitude, I saw a large rat ap 
at the other extremity of the loop-hole ; I called him to 
me ; he looked at -me, without showing any fear ; I gently 
threw him a piece of bread, taking care not to frighten 
him away by a violent action. He approached, took the 
bread, went to a little distance to eat it, and appeared 
to ask for a second piece : I flung him another, Bat ata 
less distance ; a third, nearer still, and so on by di 
This continued as long as I had bread to give him: for, after 
satisfying his appetite, he carried off to a hole the frag- 
ments he had not devoured. The following day he came 
again. | treated him with the same gencrosity, and added 
even a morsel of meat, which he appeared to find more 
palatable than the bread ; for this time he ate in my pre- 
sence, which before he had not done. The third day he 
became sutticiently familiar to take what I offered him 
from my fingers. 

I have no idea where his dwelling-place was before, 
but he ean inclined to change it, to approach nearer 
to me ; he discovered, on each side of the window, a hole 
sufficiently large for his ; he examined them both, 
and fixed his abode in the one to the right, which ap- 
= to him the most convenient. On the fifth day, 

the first time, he came to sleepthere. The following 
morning he paid me a very early visit: I gave him his 
breakfast ; when he had eaten heartily, he left me, and 
I saw no more of him till the next day, when he came 
according to custom. I saw, as soon as he had issued 
from his hole, that he was not alone. I observed a female 
rat ping from it, and apparently watching our pro- 
ings. I tried to entice her out, by throwing her bread 
and meat ; she seemed much more timid than the other, 
and for some time refused to take them ; however, at last 
she ventured out of the hole by degrees, and seized what 
_ I threw half way towards her. Sometimes she quarrelled 
with the male, and when she proved either stronger or 
aye skilful, ran back to the hole, carrying with her what 
had taken. When this happened, the male rat crept 
close up to me for consolation, and, to revenge himself 
on the other, ate what I gave him too far from the hole 
for her to venture to dispute it with him, but always 
pretending to exhibit his prize as if in bravado. He would 
then seat himself on his haunches, holding the meat or 
bread between fiif fore-paws, like a monkey, and nibbling 
it with an air of defiarice. 

One day, the pride of the female conquered her shy- 
ness, She sprang out, and seized between her tecth the 
morsel which the other was beginning to munch. Neither 
would let go, and they rolled over each other to the hole, 
inte which the female, who was the nearest to it, di 
the male after her. This extraordinary spectacle relieved, 
by contrast, the monotony of my ordinary sufferings and 
recollections. In the bustle of the world, it is difficult 
to conceive the pleasure I derived from such a trifling 
source, but there are sensitive minds who will readily 
understand it. 

When my dinner was brought in, I called my compa- 
nions: the male ran to me directly ; the female, accord- 


Gpractiot close to me, and ventured 


next day he came, accompanied by two others, who, in 
the course of a week, brought five more ; and thus, in 


hey became so tame'that they allowed me to 
scratch their necks, and appeared pleased when I did so ; 
but they would never permit me to touch them on the 
Sometimes | amused myself with making them 
end in their gambols. Occasionally, | threw 
a piece of meat scalding hot: the most eager ran 
toscize it, burned themselves, cried out, and left it, whilst 
the less greedy, who had waited patiently, took it when 
it was cold, and escaped into a corner, where they divided 
their prize. Sometimes I made them up, by bold- 
& pierce of bread or meat anspended in the air. 

was among them a female whom I had chris-- 

tened Rapino-Hyrondelle, on account of her agility; I 


took ge pleasure in making her jump, and so confident 
was she of her superiority over all the others, that she 
never condescended to take what I held up for them ; 
she placed: heéself in the attitude of a dog pointing at 
game—allowed one of the rats to spring at the mersel 
offered to him, and at the moment when he seized it, 
would dart forward and snatch it out of his mouth. It 
was unlucky for him if she missed her spring ; for then 
she invariably seized him by the neck, with her teeth as 
sharp as needles; the other, yelling with pain, would 
leave his prey at the mercy of Rapino-Hyrondelle, and 
she had inflicted 
on him. 

With these simple and innocent —— I con- 
trived, for two years, to divert my mind a 
brooding over my miseries; and now and then I surpri: 
myself in a sensation of positive enjoyment. A bountiful 
Deity had no doubt created this solace for me; and when 
I gave myself up to it, in thosé happy moments, the world 
disappeared. T thought no longer of men, and their bar- 
barities, but 2s a dream. . My intellectual horizon was 
bounded by the walls of my prison ,; my senses, my rea- 
son, and my imagination, were centred within that nar- 
row compass. I found myself in the midst of a family 
who loved and interested me; why then should I wish to 
transport myself back into another hemisphere, where I 
had met with nothing but oppressors and executioners 7” 


ODDITIES OF AN OLD SCOTCH CLERGYMAN. 
Tne late Mr Sheriff, a dissenting minister in Kirkaldy, 
was a very worthy man, but exceedingly eccentric, and 
took the liberty of saying and doing. many odd — 
The story is well known of his having gone down to the 
sands on the sea-shore, to pray that 4 wind might spring 
up to drive the. invading squadron of Paul Jones back 
from the Firth,of Forth to the ocean, and which wind 
actually did arise, and effected the desired purpose. Like 
other old-fashioned clergymen of his day, he occasionally, 
rebuked members of his congrégation by name from’ the 
pulpit, and put them to the blush. ‘one occasion, 
when a person scemed to be somewhat ostentatious in 
standing up in his pew, in order to show off a new piece 
of dvess, Mr Sheriff stopped in the midst of his sermon 
and said, “ Ou ay, Johnnie, we a’ see that you have got a 
braw new pair o’ breeks ; so just sit doun, and we'll look 
at them when the kirk scaills.” What Johnnie's feelings 
were may easily be imagined. As Kirkaldy is a consider- 
able seat of the linen manufacture, many of Mr Sheriff's 
hearers were weavers ' One of these having a child to be 
baptised in the church, took a y ! of paper on which he 
had before written the set of a check web he was going 
to begin, and put the name of the child on the other side 
of it, to hand up to the minister. Unluckily Mr Sheriff 
turned up the wrong side of the paper, and looking a little 
at it, he said aloud, “ Ay, ay, six threads of blue and 
four of white ; that’s the drollest’name that ever I heard. 
We'll pray a little till John recollect himself.” John im- 
diately whispered the minister to give him back the 
paper, when he showed him the other side with the name 
upon it, and all was set to rights. 
THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 
Along the Tyne’s long vale approaches 
A train of waggons, cars, and coaches, 
Drawn, as they were all cock-roaches, 
By power unseen. 
A being of another sphere 
Surely must be harnessed here, 
Who drags, in agony and fear, 
? The huge machine. 
Now he breathes out smoke and fire, 
Now shrieks in wailing, shrill, wild ire, 
’ Now rushes on with pantings dire, 
In murmuring toil. 
Some necromancer of vast might, 
By aw us magic sleight, 
Seems to have thralled the labouring sprite 
In durance vile. 


Is yon the wizard, clad in scarlet, 

Or that begrimed and sooty varlet, 

Who feeds, and goads, and seems to snarl at 
The metal horse ? 

No, these are but the gnomes who guard 

The captive with stern watch and ward, 

Who keep his dungeon portals barred, 
And guide his course. 

Genius of Commerce ! ‘tis a slave 

Vulcan and Neptune to thee gave, 

To bear thy treasures o’er the wave 
With sails all furled, 

Over the powers of earth and sea 

To claim the mastery for thee, 

And do thy hests, whate’er they be, 
Round the whole world. 


CURIOUS CALCULATIONS. 

Some animalenl# are so small, that many thousands 
together are smaller than the point of a needle. Leewen- 
hoék says there are more animals in the milt of a codfish, 
than men on the whole earth, and that a single grain of 
sand is larger than four thousand of these animals. More- 
over, a particle of the blood of one of these animaleule 
has been found, by calculation, to be as much less than 
a globe of 1-10th of an inch in diameter, as that globe is 
less than the whole earth. He states, that a grain of 
sand, in diameter but the 100th part of an inch, will cover 
125,000 of the orifices through which we perspire ; and 
that of some animalcule, 3000 are not equal to a grain 


‘of sand. Human hair varies in thickness, from the 250th 


to the 6000th part of an inch. The fibre of the coarsest 
wool is about the 500th part of an inch in diameter, and 
that of the finest only the 1500th part. The silk line, as 
n by the worm, is about the 5000th part of an inch 
thick : but a spider's line is perhaps six times finer, or 
the 30,000th inch in diameter, i 
ta this atten yet su 


Speaking of odours, the author suys, a single grain of 
musk has been known to perfume a recom for the space 
of twenty years. How often, during that time, the air 
of the apartment must have been renewed, and have be- 
come charged with fresh odour! At the lowest compu- 
tation the musk had been subdivided into 320 quadrillions 
of particles, each of them capable of affecting the olfac- 
tory organs. Thé diffusion of odorous effiuvia may also 
be conceived from the fact, that a lump of assafitida, 
exposed to the open air, lost only a grain in seven weeks. 
Again, since dogs hunt by the scent alone, the effluvia 
emitted from the several species of animals, and from 
different individuals of the same race, must be essentially 
distinct, and being discerned over large spaces, must be 
subdivided beyond our oe en or powers of numbers, 
The human skin is perforated by a thousand holes in the 
space of a square inch. If, therefore, we estimate the 
surface of the body of a middle-sized man to be sixteen 
square feet, it must contain not fewer than 2,304,000 
pores. These pores are the mouths of so many excretory 
vessels, which perform the important function in the 
animal economy of insensible perspiration. Shaw's Nature 
Displayed. 


DIFFUSION OF POPULATION BY RATLROADS, 
There is, I think, one positive good which will result 
from railways—they will prevent the fearful collection 
of myriads of human a ve one place. I am quite sa- 
tisfied, that whatever size London may now be, which isa 
iece of knowledge you are aware I shall never arrive at, 
it will swell no more. The wen has suffered its last ex- 
pansion, and it will no more threaten to exhaust and dry 
up the body of the country. It will presently be the fa- 
shion for men to have little cabinets for business pur- 
in those localities of trade, law, ships, or arts, to 
which they are attached, and they will contract with 
companies to steam them to their country houses cach 
evening, when they can look on green things, smell sweet 
ones, and go to bed in quietness and peace. Within 
fifteen miles of London, groups of inhabitants will arise, 
which will merit names as distinctive. as. those borne by 
a hundred villages now having quiet standing, within the 
same distance. A few years will create and baptise these 
new localities, and five-and-twenty pounds per acre, the 
rental of the black and m grass on the outskirts of 
London, will but a little | sen be paid. These are very 
pleasant considerations for all but the large holders of 
the London dwelling-houses.— Guide. 


FATHER OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

The poet (Hogg) and his father were out ou a hill one 
wintry day during a snow storm, looking after the safety 
of the sheep, when, the old man having inadvertently 
gone too near the brow, the snow gave way, and he was 
precipitated to the bottom. The Shepherd, alarmed'fér 
the safety of his father, looked down the side of the hill, 
and not only saw him standing on his feet seemingly un- 
hurt, but heard him crying out at the top of his voice, 
“ Jamie, ma man, ye were aye fond of a slide a’ ye're 
days ; let me see ye do that.” [‘This old shepherd was 
aman of peculiar character in one respect... He never 
would confess or allow, or even in his own mind suppose, 
that he was or could be beat or defeated in any thing. 
The above expression was in reality 2n emanation of this 
self-esteem : he wished to pass the accident off upon his 
son as a feat. On another occasion, having slipped his 
foot on going up a hill, and prostrated himself on his nose, 
he said to an individual accompanying him, “ Eh, I think 
I had /ike to have fallen.” Once being ridden away with 
on an unruly beast, a group of rustics observed him rush 
past with a face of great concern and even fear ; but when 
the beast had exhausted its strength, and allowed itself 
to become once more amenable to the rein, Mr Hogg 
came back, making a great show of mastery over it, and 
muttering, so as to be heard by the bystanders, “ I think 
I hae sobered her.”] 


POLITICAL IMPROVEMENTS NOT THE SOLE MEANS 
OF PROMOTING THE NATIONAL HAPPINESS, 

It should never be forgotten that good political insti- 
tutions, the sole end and object of all our party conten- 
tions, are only valuable as promoting the general happi- 
ness and virtue of individuals—and that, important as 
they are, there are other means still more direct and in- 
dispensable for that great end. The cultivation of the 
kind affections, we humbly conceive, is of still more im- 
portance to private happiness, than the good balance of 
the constitution under which we live; and if it be true, 
as we most firmly believe, that it is the natural effect of 
political freedom to fit and prepare the mind for all gentle 
as well as generous emotions, we hold it to be equally 
true, that habits of benevolenec, and sentiments oe phi- 
lanthropy, are the surest foundations on which a love of 
liberty can rest. A man must love his fellows before he 
loves their liberties ; and if he has not learned to interest 
himself in their enjoyments, it is impossible that he can 
have any genuine concern for that liberty, which, after 
all, is only a means of enjoyment. We consider, there- 
‘fore, that the writers who seek to soften and improve 
our social affections, not only as aiming directly at the 
same great end which politiciaus more circuitously ol 
sue, but as preparing those elements out of which alone 
a generous and enlightened love of political freedom ean 
ever be formed—and without which it could neither be 
safely trusted in the hands of individ nor prove fruit- 
ful of individual enjoyment.—Edinburgh Reriew, xxxvii- 


TO ERR IS HUMAN, 
It is the sole ogative of Heaven, 
Not to be tainted with the smallest error ; 
But that immunity was never given 
To Earth. Wise Solomon, be thou the mirror 
Where all may see their frailties, e’en with terror ! 
Thou, moving in perfection’s highest sphere, 
Fell from thy orb! Who hath not cause to fear? 
F. Henxsenrt, a poet of the serenteenth century. 


Lonpvon : Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W.5. 
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